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A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammer on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
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address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents, 
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Professor of Mathematics, Harvard College. 
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In National Convention. 


GRAND MEETINGS, 


IN 


A GRAND CITY, 


AMONG 


A GRAND PEOPLE. 


VITAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED BY THOU- 
SANDS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


FripaAy MoRnNINa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 13, 1888. 


The National Council of Education met in Odd Fellow’s building, 
President J. H. Pickard of Iowa City, Ia., in the chair. 

The Council is composed of experienced and representative mem- 
bers of the Association, and its programme consists of reading and 
discussion of papers on the most important lines of national edu- 
cation. 

Mr. E. W. Coy of Ohio, the secretary, being absent, Miss Mary 
E. Nicholson of Indiana was designated by the executive committee 
to act as secretary. A quorum of members was present when 
J. L. Pickard of Iowa opened the meeting by asking all to join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

The following announcement was made by the president: Since 
the announcement of the committees, Geo. P. Brown has been 
transferred from the Committee on Educational. Statistics to the 
Committee on Pedagogies, and J. L. Pickard from the Committee 
on Hygiene in Education to the Committee on Educational Statis- 
tics. Miss Sarah E. Doyle declines membership in the Council, 
and hence the Committee on Secondary Education will have bnt 
four members. 

By vote of the Council, each committee reporting is expected to 
furnish each member of the Council with a synopsis of the report 
as a help to discussion. This synopsis is placed in the hands of mem- 
bers just before the reading of the report. That discussions, for 
which ample time is given, may be profitable, this announcement 
of topics is made in the hope that each member of the Council will 
make a special study of some one topic at least, and be wel] pre- 
pared for its discussion. 

It has been held that membership continues till the opening of 
the meeting following that upon which the second consecutive ab- 
sence occurred. Those who have been absent for two consecutive 
meetings find their names transferred to the list of honorary mem- 
bers, unless, for sufficient reasons given, the Council shall otherwise 
determine. 

The president appointed the following as a Committee on Mem- 
bership: S. H. Peabody of Illinois, W. T. Harris of Massachusetts, 


and J. Baldwin of Texas. 
Report on Higher Education. 


The first business of the council was the reading of the report of 
the Committee on Higher Education on the subject of “‘ The 


“|every variety of proportion. 


Elective System in Colleges.”” Printed copies of the report were 
distributed to the members, after which Prof. $8. H. Peabody read 
the report of the cofnmittee, of which the following is an abstract : 


The gist of the subject lies in the question, To what extent 
should students in the higber institutions of learning be permitted 
to select the studies and arrange the courses which they will pur- 
sue? In the attempt to plan his future life, several questions 
arise to any young person, which require the exercise of a wise, 
careful, and deliberate choice; a choice whose results will influence 
the whole tenor of his after life. 

1, The Choice of Occupation.—What is the man to be ? what to 
do? The answer involves considerations of native ability, temper- 
ment, taste, opportunity, environment. The person is not con- 
scious of talent or taste in any specific direction. So far as he 
knows he can do one thing or another equally well, while one or 
the other suits his aspirations with equal satisfaction. He does not 
know what he is fit for; he does not know what life has in store 
for him. Meanwhile both he and his friends perceive that he does 
need development, discipline, culture. The choice of occupation is 
postponed. This only is determined: that the person will under- 
take to acquire a thorough and liberal education. 

There is a contrasted type. The person bas, in some way, ac- 
quired a decided and strong bent in a specific direction. He is sure 
that he knows what he wants todo. He believes that he has the 
ability to do it. Still he is satisfied that he needs the discipline of 
a thorough training, as well as a special culture peculiarly fitting 
him to do the best work in his chosen field. The first goes to col- 
lege to develop all the powers which Providence has given him for 
an endowment, to the end that he may grow into the largest and 
best man. The second goes to college that he may get the best 
preparation for a chosen work, duty, or avocation, which may 
occupy his after life. 

These conditions will usually be found existing together, and in 
Other objects of college life, and 
there are others not a few, are not worthy to be considered here. 

2. The Choice of a College.—The next choice to be made is that 
of a college. In many cases the choice is determined by consider- 
ations of heredity, or fashion, or friendship, or economy, or secta- 
rian influence. ‘The student wishes to be a professional man,— 
for example, a lawyer. A certain college indicates to him its 
special fitness for giving a training that stimulates Tegal acumen; 
perhaps a large proportion of its graduates has attained eminence 
in this profession. He does not know just how that result was at- 
tained, but that result is what he wants, and therefore he joins 
that college. For lawyer, insert preacher, scientist, journalist, en- 
eineer, etc., and the statement runs substantially the same. 

The selection between several curricula in one school is but little 
removed from the selection between different schools. It is still 
the choice of an end to be secured, rather than of the means to se- 
cure thatend. Up to this point the choice has been in most cases 
empirical, rather than rational. 1t has been governed by numerous 
influences not growing out of the real merits of the case. The 
term, Course of Study, is used in this paper as synonymous with 
curriculum. 

It is urged in definite terms by some, and in practice by many 
more, that the practical value of any study is to be measured by 
the information that it furnishes, and its pedagogic value by the 
interest or stimulus it offers to arouse mental activity. That the 
utility of a subject to any person is to be gauged by the liking 
which that person feels for it. Whence it would appear that what 
a student works upon is of little consequence, if only his interest is 
aroosed, his mental activity stlmulated, and that he is happy in his 
work, 

But another view is that all subjects of study segregate them- 
selves into a few groups, according to certain intrinsic qualities, 
and that the subjects of each group have a distinct pedagogic value 
and utility in the development and training of the mental powers 
or faculties, these faculties being, not separate entities or org ans, 
but only varied manifestations of mental vigor and activity. 

If the first of these yiews be the correct one, no one should ever 
set himself about any study that does not present itself to him as 
agreeable and attractive. If the second be true, it may after all be 
worth while to win and triumph after hard struggles and persever- 
ing vigorous effort. This paper is written in the belief that so far 
as there may be found any conflict between these two ideas, the 
second is that which expresses the largest, most vital, and most 
enduring pedagogie truth. 

8. The Chuice of Studies.—Sinee there can be no compulsion in 
the matter, shail the influence of the college be exerted to induce 
students to follow curricula arranged in the light of such wisdom 
and experience as have been acquired by those who have made the 
details of education the business of life, illumined by the successful 
labors of generations, or shall these be exchanged to suit the in- 
considerate vagaries of inexperienced schoolboys ? 

lt is fair to assume that the usual collegiate courses of study 
have been arranged with good judgment, based upon the results of 
experience. ‘That they take note particularly of the unities of the 
human soul. They assume that in the larger measure the charac- 
teristics of the human intellect are similar in all normally consti- 
tuted persons as certainly as their anatomical forms and physiolog- 
ical characters are fashioned after the same model. They assume 
that a well trained and cultured student is such because he has at- 
tained power as to all the qualities which pertain to a well bal- 
anced, and symmetrical, and vigorous, and healthy intellectual 
structare. That whether oné is to be poet or philosopher, linguist 
or scientist, orator, author, physician dr jurist, engineer, artist, 
merchant or manufacturer, his senses must be keen, his sensibili- 
ties acute, his logic valid, his judgment clear and deliberate, his 
imagination active and vivid, his understanding luminous, his will 
under control, his powers of expression accurate and forceful; in 
a word, that each form of psychical activity should have its full, 
normal, and well-balanced development. A right education should 
develop that which is deficient, cultivate that which is feeble, stim- 
ulate that which is dormant, guide that which is vigorous, and 
restrain that which is abnormal or vicious in tendency. It never- 
theless makes no Procustean bed ; it cuts nothing down to a pat- 
tern: it provides for idiosyncrasies so far as they may be wisely 
considered. It makes the strong stronger, by reinforcing all its 
weaker adjuncts and coadjutors. 

A wise choice will require the consideration of three things: 
The mind to be disciplined, the discipline required, and the means 
to be used. 

The young student not prepared to judge. The early student does 


not know, and is not capable of judging, what his real condition 
may be, nor what specific improvements he ought to seek, nor 


what are the means by which those desired ends are to be reached. 
If the client is the poorest judge of both law and equity as affecting 
himself and his interests; if the patient is in no fit condition to 
diagnose his own ailments, or to prescribe for their relief; so is the 
early student not the proper person to direct the details of his own 
mental development. Nor is this restricted to the case when de- 
velopment and discipline is the ohject of his scholarly labor. It is 
the commonest thing in the observation of those who have contact 
with students to see that they misconceive the drift of the subjects 
offered to them, or the results which may be gained by application 
thereto. Not infrequently the student who is most earnestly asking 
what is the good of,—say linguistic study, —is that very student whose 
linguistic culture is most lamentably deficient. Or that student who 
shrinks from wrestling with mathematical abstractions, shrinks be- 
cause of his own weakness, while he particularly needs that exact dis- 
cipline which only mathematics can furnish him. In the end his eyes 
are opened, and e says: ‘‘I am glad you compelled me to learn, 
metry.’’ 

pproaching this subject from whatever direction, we are led to 
the conclusion that at least in the earlier stages of their education, 
students are not prepared to judge wisely as to the details of the 
mental and scholarly training which is best for them. They can 
do no more than indicate the general trend and scope of the edu- 
cation which they believe they desire, while even their beliefs are 
not always based upon logical or prudent foundations. 

He must gain in knowledge of himself, his own conditions, de- 
ficiencies, and needs. He must begin to discern the ends which 
true culture, fitted to his necessities, will secure. He must gain a 
clearer insight into the influences of studies, and the effects which 
they produce upon his intellectual powers, and the beneficial or 

icious nature of their results. The time will come when he 
may, and therefore should, became the architect of his own farther 
mental structure, the pilot of his own vessel, the captain of his 
own marching and victorious hosts. 

The years usually spent by young persons at college are those 
that mark the transition from adolescence to manbood or woman- 
hood. The young man comes to college with most of his acquisi- 
tions yet to gain. As has been shown, he knows neither himself, 
nor learning, nor life, aud the most distressing part of his ignor- 
ance is his unconsciousness of it. 

When does a young man arrive at years of discretion? When 
is he competent to undertake the full control of his business af- 
fairs? The law provides that he may not control his own property 
until he has reached an age when he may be presumed to have in a 
measure laid aside the frivolities of youth, and to have undertaken 
the more serious and reflective duties of manhood. It may be that 
the so-called age of majority has been wrongly fixed, but the prin- 
ciple, rightly at the bottom, is that no young man or woman may 
have the control of property until an age is reached which presumes 
fitness to undertake the responsibility. It is a saying almost too 
trite for such a discussion that one’s mind is worth more than any 
possible estate, and that the direction of its proper culture is the 
highest duty that can be undertaken. Is it, then, too much to 
claim that the principles that rule in the lesser example should rule 
also in the greater? As before said, the precise line where these 
distinctions may be drawn differs greatly as to persons, and is with 
difficulty drawn as to the entire class considered. Certainly the 
time when a young person has acquired growth, culture, poise, 
judgment, and mins enough to decide these important questions 
comes only very shortly, even if it comes at all, before the end of his 
usual collegiate course. 

The committee presented the following propositions :— 

1. A system which permits all collegiate students to select the 
specific subjects which they will pursue, is not based upon consid- 
eration of sound educational principles; it is mischievous in its 
tendencies, and should not be approved. 

2. It is not proposed to hew ali men to the same pattern, nor to 
neglect or suppress the native genius of any student. This must 
have sway, but the choice which is permitted to such, and to all, 
should be a choice of results rather than of methods; a choice be- 
tween courses of study, leading to well-recognized ends, rather 
than of specific studies, usually governed by the most trivial and 
insignificant reasons and leading nowhere. 

3. If some latitude of choice of subjects be conceded to the grow- 
ing intelligence, during college life, it should be restricted to the 
latter one, or at most two years of the course. 

4. Each of the earlier or so-called bachelor’s degrees, given at 
the close of college work as the symbols of graduation, should indi- 
cate some well recognized and distinctive course of collegiate train- 
ing, so that both the bearer and the public may know with some 
degree of certainty what,it signifies, as well in outline as in quan- 
tity and quality. 

5. All courses of study offered to or required of undergraduates 
should be so carefully planned, so wisely balanced, and so thor- 
ougly performed, as to secure in some reasonable measure a large, 
fall, and symmetrical culture to all who are the honored recipients, 
to the end that no technical man may be utterly barren of literary 
culture, and no literary man may be totally ignorant and imbecile 
as to the practical affairs of life. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Aaron Gove thought the committee should have considered 
“‘ elective’’ as regarding the opinions of others rather than the stu- 
dent’s. A student might be advised by his parents or faculty to 
elect certain studies, which, viewed in that light, could not be re- 
garded as detrimental to the student’s interests. 

Mr. J. H. Canfield of Kansas suggested that the proposition be 
amended so as to regard the advice of the faculty necessary. 

Mr. S. A. Peabody explained that the report was opposed to the 
view often taken of a student’s using a college as he woulda res- 
taurant,—going in and calling for what he wanted. The idea of 
the report was to lay out the courses, and to have these and not sep- 
arate studies elected. 

Mr. W. T. Harris of Concord, Mass., was en rapport with the 
views of the committee. He compared the college work of to-day 
with the days of 1852, when he was graduated, and intimated that 
the preparatory work uired to-day would have secured the de- 
gree of A. B. for the student in the early fifties. 

Mr. E. A. Hewett of Lilinois thought that the tendency of insti- 
tutious not of the high character of Harvard and Yale was to offer 
students the elective system as an inducement for attendance. 

Mr. Harris provoked a long discussion by asserting that the re- 


6 ea were aimed, perhaps unintentionally, direct at 
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Professor Peabody denied the imputation with the statement that 
the elective system was by no means the invention of Harvard. : It 
had been used in the University of Virginia from time immemorial. 

Mr. Canfield addressed the Council, and said that the elective 
system was largely a local issue. It was difficult to lay down any 
rule for college government. Tradition governs men largely in the 
choice of studies. ; 

“The gist of the subject,” said W. T. Harris, ‘‘ is whether the 
word ‘elective’ shall apply to the course of studies or to the 
studies themselves.’’ He said that the staudard of admission at 
Harvard is now higher than the standard required for graduation 
in his day. He believed that some choice should be left to the stu- 
dent, and that, as he grows older, he can select his studies with 
discretion. 

Mr. Hewett believed in emphasizing the first proposition of the 
report, and he suggested that the tendency of modern colleges is to 
accept the fee and let the boy study whatever he desires. 

Professor Shaeffer of Pennsylvania said that if Harvard now re- 
quires five years’ preparation before entering, it was no longer a 
college, but a university, and the paper under discussion did not 
apply to Harvard at all. He said Yale, also, was no longer a col- 
lege, but a university. ta 

Mr. Harris said that Harvard was the college which originated 
the elective idea of substituting natural sciences, or something else, 
as an equivalent for Latin and Greek. ‘ 

Mr. Peabody asserted that the University of Virginia originated 
the elective idea. He did not believe Harvard bad a much higher 


standard than other colleges. In mathematics Harvard’s standard. 


was rather lower than the average. 

Mr. Thompson believed that every one would agree to the first 
proposition. , 

Mr. W. T. Harris thought that the firaf proposition was a mere 
truism; that it should be changed. He moved to refer the matter 
back to the committee, and it was so ordered. 

The second and third propositions were passed without comment, 
having been somewhat considered in the discussion of the first. 

It was urged that the fourth proposition should have come first. 
‘We have the vague word ‘college,’ which is not defined,’’ he 
said. 

Mr. Canfield of Kansas thought that there were universities in 
Kansas with higher requirements than Harvard. They were built 
on the margin of new towns for the purpose of booming real-estate 
additions. 

Mr. Harris believed that the report ought to be improved by hit- 
ting something squarely between the eyes. It was too indefinite. 

Mr. King of Lowa was for accepting the report. 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston believed that degrees were too easily ob- 
tained in many colleges. A degree should stand for high merit in 
scholarship. 

Mr. Greenwood of Missouri said that he agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the committee, but he believed that their report 
should be more definite as to what studies are necessary to enable a 
pupil to receive a degree. There onght to be more uniformity 
among universities in the requiremenis of the various degrees. 
Therefore we must, in the language of Professor Harris, not only 
strike between the eyes, but strike a blow that will knock down. 
He moved that the committee have further time to prepare their 
report, and that a minimum course of instruction be recommended 
by the committee. 

Mr. Harris said: ‘‘ Mathematics gives us an outline of the con- 
ditions of time and space, not alone of tedious experience, but of the 
possibilities of experience. Latin has to be a cultured study. It 

uts man in communication with the Romans. Greek gives us the 

asis of the scientific education. Taste was born of the Greeks. 
The Greek sees how material form fixes freedom. The Christian 
hilosophy defies the Greek. Art properly means the expression of 
reedom. Thus we must have the Greek and Roman strands in 
our education.’”’ 

Messrs. Harris and Canfield were appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the original committee. The president appointed as a 
nominating committee, W. E. Sheldon of Becton, J. M. Greenwood 
of Kansas City, and J. H. Baker of Denver. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Council was promptly called to order at 3 p. m., President 
Pickard in the chair. 

At the commencement of the afternoon session the Committee on 
Membership, consisting of 8. H. Peabody, W. T. Harris, and Mr. 
Baldwin reported the following nominations to fill vacancies, re- 
questing leave to make a further report at a later stage of the ses- 
sion: John Swett of California, vice Miss Sarah Doyle, who has 
declined to serve; C. H. Woodward of Missouri, vice Larkin 
Dunton; N. H. R. Dawson of Alabama, vice Thomas Hunter; S. 
S. Parr of Indiana, vice J. H. Smart; Ira G. Hoitt of California, 
vice W. I. Corthell; G. H. Howison of California, vice I. W. An- 
drews. 


Report on Educational Literature. 


After the adoption of the report, the chairman introduced N, C. 
Shaeffer, principal of the State Normal School of Kutztown, Penn., 
who read a paper on ‘* Books on Pedagogy.’’ Mr. Schaeffer began 
his abstract with the statement that educators had crossed the con- 
tinent to view the educational and other wonders of the Pacific 
coast. In the library we can commune with’ the choice spirits of 
every age and clime, and that, too, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances ; for men of genius are at their best when they put pen 
to paper, or when their admiring pupils report them. Months 
might elapse before the sadness of Plato, or the squalor of Soc- 
rates, or the jargon of Pestalozzi would come to mar our enjoy- 
ment of their teaching; the literature which contains their best 
thoughts we have learned to peruse with lingering delight. 

‘* Of general literature there is indeed a bewildering abundance. 
Has pedagogy furnished much to occupy a reader’s time ? The su- 
perficial observer might answer in the negative ; the specialist can- 
not help giving a different reply. Think of the cyclopzdias of 
Schmidt and Paroz, each containing matter enough to consume the 
leisure of a lifetime. These prodigious works are chiefly valuable 
as books of reference; to try to read them entirely would be as 
senseless as to read the whole of an unabridged dictionary. Infor- 
mation of a certain kind the teacher may get from these pon- 
derous tomes; his inspiration he must draw from other sources.’’ 

The closing remarks were devoted to the methods for achieving 
the ends of Pedagogy, Every teacher must adapt his methods to 
the ever-changing needs of his pupils, as well as to the change that 
takes place in himself with experience and professional growth. 
What the teacher needs in this work are books on pedagogy. Are 
they to be found ? The question must be answered in the affirm- 
ative. Much may be gained by studying the Bible from a peda- 


ic standpoint. 

Tn the experiment of writing a work on pedagogy the author 
must shun great efforts at originality; for his blunders are not 
buried like those of the physician, on the contrary, but often stalk 
about in broad daylight, a curse to themselves and their fellows, 


In writing books on pedagogy it is less dangerous to give the imag- 
ination free rein, for the good sense which springs from actual 
‘eaching enables the fraternity to estimate all visionary theories at 
their true value, and only a few years are needed to consign such 
books to the /imbus fatuorum. 

Discussion. , 

In the discussion which followed, valuable cupaeatione were 
made by Messrs. Harris, Sheldon, Parr, Greenwood, Kirkpatrick, 
Schaeffer, and others, with reference to the best works on pedagogy 
to be used by the student as well as the teacher. The genoral sen- 
timent was that American pedagogical works were generally infe- 
rior to foreign productions, of which the most admirable are those 
of France and Germany. In America the tendency a peared to be 
to pile up a mass of words, without paying especial attention to 
the fundamental ideas involved. Extreme brevity instead of ver- 
bosity characterizes foreign pedagogical works, and are more val- 
uable on that account. America also lacks pedagogical authorities, 
though the works already issued are of a voluminous character. 
The sentiment was general that a crying need is monograms on ed- 
ueation, physical and mental; and the hope was expressed that 
authors living or yet to come would devote some of their energies 
to the accomplishment of those works. 

W. T. Harris of Concord, Mass., in an address which was 
eagerly listened to, philosophically dissected the subject under dis- 
cussion, and he gave valuable suggestions in the matter of applying 
the laws that govern pedagogical study. The study of pedagogy 
was classified by him in five parts. First, the histories of educa- 
tion; second, the critical literature of education ; third, works of 
special investigators, such as Preyer, Perez, and Taine; fourth, 
methods of management of schools; fifth, the true science of edu- 
cation and a study of humanity in general. He said that even the 
Chinese (not those whom the people of San Francisco show us at 
night) have lessons for us. The lesson learned from China is that 
memory is cultivated too much. That makes men conservative 
and afraid of invention. 

At the close of the debate Mr. Sheldon moved that the report be 
referred back to the Committee on ‘‘ Educational Literature ’’ for 
sideration in accordance with the ideas evolved by the discussion, 
and his motion was adopted. 

The chair instructed Messrs. Sheldon and Harris to attend the 
meeting of the committee, and offer such suggestions in its amend- 
ment as they might deem necessary. 


Seconp Day.—MOoRNING SEssIon. 


The morning session of the second day’s work of the council was 
opened with prayer by Pres. George T. Fairchild, of Kansas. The 
hall was well filled, a large number of spectators having been 
fortunate enough to attend the spiciest session of the council. 

President Pickard appointed Messrs. Gove of Colorado, James of 
Nebraska, and L. S. Thompson of Indiana a committee to audit 
accounts and business affairs of the council for the past year. 


Report on Education of Girls, 


** The Education of Girls’? was the topic assigned for the session. 

A paper was presented by Miss M. 8. Cooper of New York of 
the Committee on Higher Education, which was read by W. F. 
King of Iowa. ‘The special subject was, ‘‘ What is Best, and How 
Secured.’’ The general subject was discussed rather than one of its 
particular topics, because conclusions of greater practical benefit to 
the masses of girls with their present educational environments may 
thus be reached. The ideal education for girls is that which, in 
addition to giving them all knowledge possible, best trains and 
prepares them to discharge all the duties of life. It is claimed 
that manual training affords the best hand-training, the best inte!- 
lectual training, and the best moral discipline; but the trades and 
arts cannot be taught in the public schools. What then is best 
these schools can do for our girls under existing educational con- 
ditions ? As drawing from objects affords the same training of the 
mind, the eye and the hand as making the object, the public school 
should give a thorough course in industrial drawing; it should 
teach its girls to sew as application of power gained by work in 
drawing, and it should give them industrial work that is connected 
with their mental work. Character is the most valuable result of 
education. To form character in connection with the preceding, the 
school should train its pupils morally by presenting examples of 
noble character, leadiug pupils to form moral habits, leading them 
to consider their own conduct, teaching pupils what is right and 
what is wrong, leading them to desire to do right and by training the 
will ethically. Girls thus trained will be best trained, for they 
will reach womanhood with power and desire to determine and 
perform every duty. 


Discussion. 


Miss Mary Nicholson of Indianapolis differed with Miss Cooper 
on all the propositions except that the subject is one of great im- 
portance. Girls should be trained to reach correct conclusions, 
whether they related to data, dishpans, or dividends. Mental 
training should be the high aim of all her education. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon of Boston said that the paper was disappoint- 
ing in that it did not indicate that the best education of girls could 
be effected in the same manner as with men and boys, in order that 
they might be given the power to investigate and analyze the ques 
tions that interest the general public. He scouted. the idea ot 
training girls to the end that they become ‘* goody, goody wower,”’ 
but believed in a course of education especially adapted to girls, all 
of which was not presented by the report. In this country he said 
there were three hundred so-called American cuileges, one hundred 
of which have reached the period where women are admitted on 
equal terms with men and recognized as having bodies and souls 
like the rest of mankind. The speaker thought that girls should 
be trained in all the branches of instruction that would lead to the 
development of mental, moral, and religious power ; ‘I may say,”’ 
said he, ‘‘that power which will bring them to the standard of 
good citizenship.’’ There was no reason why they should not be so 
cultured. Lady Jane Gray could speak and write seven languages, 
and Queen Elizabeth could write the best Greek diction in the liter- 
ature of England in her time. He condemned the report gener- 
ally on the ground that it did not contain any recognition of a 
training that would lift the girls of the schools of America to a 
standard where they could enjoy the privileges accorded the male 
student. The paper should have recognized the fact that some- 
thing is needed as a stimulus to the female mind, besides the trite 
though true idea that ‘‘ character is very valuable.’’ He thought 
the sphere of education of girls is the same as for boys. They 
must learn how to investigate, and analyze questions, not merely to 
become good mothers, good aunts aud good graudmothers, 

Mr, 5. S. Parr of Indiana expressed the belief that the paper 
would have been greatly strengthened if a consistent theory had been 
adopted. The important distinction between school and family 


education was not clearly pointed out. School teachers are not 


responsible for all the mistakes of life. The family, the church, 


that girls should learn to sew and cook in the family. 
needed for the improvement of girls is to better our schools. Girls 
eannot have moral training by studying the examples of righteous 
people, but by a full development in a practical way of their 
intellects in the desired direction. 

W. T. Harris of Massachusetts said that the paper was a dis- 
appointment. The abstract gives seven heads, but they are a repe- 
tition of the one idea. The mistake all the way through the paper 
is in studying subjective effects instead of the relation between 
education and the work of the world. We have here a most vicious 
example of subjective effects. The paper treats of education in 
general instead of the education of women. It says that this and 
that, sewing, cooking, ete., teach how to compare. So does eating 
require comparison. 1 recommend rag-picking for girls (laughter), 
for it requires imagination, judgment, and a certain education. 
The girl must decide between pieces of paper, orange peelings, and 
the rags she wants. What I want to show is that these vague 
things do not belong to education. We must turn to the world 
first. The question is, whether what you do gives you a survey of 
the world. We must embrace wide universals, and take the poor 
boy from the narrow environments of his home and show him what 
this world has been doing in the ages past. There must be a union 
of the general, the special, the particular. Education has gone 
through phases. We are now in the education of the age of inven- 
tion. Military education of the savage lies in the past. This third 
epoch of machinery requires versatility and expertness, and has 
turned education around. So women are admitted to the pursuits 
of the day. She has expertness. The time of the division of labor 
is past. Woman must be trained like man, She must have an 
insight into this world. Women on the average have a better 
scientific and literary education than men. ‘They are deeper than 
men. Ife who has not seen a question from woman’s viewpoint is 
not half educated. I wish that the report had touched co-educa- 
tion, which is not practiced at San Francisco or in Boston. I wish 
it had given us comparative data. It should have given us the gen- 
esis of the subject. In nine cases in ten I am for co-education, but 
one cannot say, off-hand, whether it will do. The special city 
under consideration must be studied. I will say that these delicate 
machines, whose great wheels respond to the touch of a little lever, 
are opening the doors for woman. She can make a Waltham 
watch, and so this synthesis is differentiating our trades. So we 
have had the three stages of education,—the savage, the civic, and 
the machinery epochs. This is a wonderful era in education. 

Professor teen of Indiana advocated drawing, and agreed 
with Professor Harris. He believed in such manual training as 
would train the mind, 

H. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., believed in the propo- 
—_ as a general statement that girls should have the best moral 

aining compatible with a high mental training. A subject may 
be approached from the historic or the present side. We must 
look at the report through the eyes of the committee. One may 
get an education by plowing part of the time and studying Greek 
part of the time. He is best educated who can do the best with 
himself, not the man who knows most. Give me the man who can 
do the most. In one sense education is the supplanting of motives. 
A bad one is taken away and a good one is given. I believe girls 
should be prepared to discharge the duties of life. 

Mr. King of Lowa was sorry that the author of the paper was not 
present to defend it. It is made up of truths that most of us 
accept. In his school ladies do as well as the gentlemen, The 
report is too general, and he sympathized with most of the former 
criticisms rade, 

©. M. Woodward of St. Louis thought that he agreed that the 
arts and trades should not be taught in public schools. He believed 
in the study of principles, There was very little education in sew- 
ing. He iodorsed Dr. Harris in his position. 

Mr, Seas of Kansas believed in emphasizing Professor Harris’s 
remarks, 

Mr. Soldan of St. Louis believed that when family education was 
ueglected the teacher must guide the girls in that direction. In 
iarge cities teachers often have a missionary labor in this direction. 
He had taught girls for twenty-five years; thought home duties 
should be taught them, just as certain home responsibilities should 
be instilled into the boys. It was a mistake to train the girl with 
the idea of preparing her for one home only until she should grace 
another. ‘lhe speaker believed that all the duties of life should 
be taught girls, as many of them would be compelled to be self- 
supporting. ‘' The higher the pay of the laborer the cheaper the 
price of the article, for the relation of wages is in an inverse ration 
to the cost of the article produced,’’ declared Mr. Woodward. 
‘*I believe man and woman, boy and girl, should be trained in- 
ee and morally, so that they may participate in each other’s 
ife. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The council was called to order at 3 o'clock. It was announced 
that at 4:30 o'clock the Council would adjourn to the Palace 
Hotel, where a reception would be given it by the local committee. 

The report of the auditor was read, showing a favorable condition 
of the Council treasury. Mr. Sheldon stated that its freedom 
from debt was largely due to the fact that the educators of Chicago 
and the country at large had borne some of the expense of prnting 
the annual report of the Council. 


Report on Industrial Education. 


President Fairchild read the report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Education, a paper entitled Agricultural Collleges; their 
—— Methods, and Equipments,’’ of which the following is an 
abstract : 

The question is, whether skill in farming is to be promoted by 
the traiuing of a few experts or by the inspiration of larger numbers. 
The agricultural colleges reach the farms through the student 
youths from the farms; the results of researches are accepted and 
utilized by those whose training fits them for skillful farming; the 
moral support of farmers from truly scientific inquiry is secured, 
and most of the investigators in agriculture come from constant 
training in these institutions. The object is to give such discipline 
and information combined as shall fit tor accurate scientific inquiry, 
while the curiosity and sympathy are both quickened toward the 
problems from the farm. We must accept students from the farms 
with the training attainable there; the course of study must be 
erranged from thorough discipline in English and in the sciences to 
be applied ; we must entice to more extended research by suggestive 
vutlines from every study; keep the interest kindled by actual 
yractice from the soil with improved methods in experimental agri- 
culture ; special instruction in the sciences aud practice in farming 
must give higher ideals and better appreciation of the art. 

The agricultural college should be located on a farm near a town. 
There must be laboartories, shops, and barns, with apparatus for 
thorough work in every science and in the arts. There should be 
a good collection of stock, illustrations of breeds and breeding, and 
working cabinets in special sciences. There should be a full faculty 


of thoroughly trained men ; there should also be farmers’ institutes, 
bulletins of information, and the college paper. 


and society have their responsibilities. It appeared to the speaker 
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Discussion. 


Mr. Greenwood said that as he was the only farmer present 
he would indorse the propositions of the paper (laughter), and he 
would move its adoption. 

Mr. Hancock of Ohio would like to know how many graduates 
of agricultural colleges afterward pursued farming. 

Mr. Fairchild said that he bad the statisties of his own agri- 
cultural college from 1867 to 1887. In the latter decade many, 
indeed, afterward pursued farming, but many leave the college 
poor in purse. Many are compelled to accept the first remuner- 
ative calling at hand. In a class of eighty-seven last year, twenty 
followed farming, eight teaching, and twelve followed the law. 

Mr. Sheldon desired to know whether there was a department 
devoted to the invention or improvement of agricultural implements. 

Mr. Fairchild answered that the engineering department and the 
lectures on the history of agriculture covered the field, 

Mr. Sheldon said he knew men who advocate the idea that the 
competition among manufacturers of agricultural implements would 
do away with the need of this work in agricultural colleges. 

Mr. Canfield desired to know how many of the students came 
from farms. 

Mr. Peabody of Illinois said that a large proportion of graduates 
go to work on farms. He was not willing to say that the schools of 
the country were driving the people to cities. In Illinois farms are 
continually growing smaller in area, consequently the farmers are 
multiplying in numbers. Mechanics are drifting to the cities, but 
not farmers. 

The chairman said that in Lilinois there is not a large number of 
educated farmers. 

Mr. Sheldon thought that in the New England states the farms are 
becoming larger. 

Mr. Harris believed in sending the bright boys of farms to the 
cities, for there are too many farmers. More time must be given 
to the elaboration of material instead of its production. In a fair 
civilization ten in a thousand may be spa to educate the rest, 
and in our country one hundred in one thousand can teach. In 
Dakota one man can raise wheat enough for one thousand. 

Mr. Greenwood said that there are many societies of farmers in 
the Mississippi valley, and their intelligent organization is greatly 
due to agricultural colleges. 

Mr. Thomson of Indiana said the most trouble in Indiana is to 
get farmers’ boys to attend agricultural colleges. Only about five 
per cent. go to the agricultural school, If he goes to school he is 
to leave the farm, and if he is to stay on the farm he does not need 
the school, according to the popular idea. In fact, farming is not 
remunerative enough. The boys can do better at teaching, or 
something of that kind. 

President Fairchild closed the discussion, and the report .was 
adopted. 

The council adjourned until 9.30 a. m. Monday. 


Turrp Day.—MorNING SEssION. 


The Council met at 9.30 a. m., President Pickard in the chair. 

Rev. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania led in prayer, after which 
Professor Swett announced that he was in receipt of a letter from 
some young gentlemen inviting the members of the Council to come 
toa dance. (Laughter.) 

A member then announced that the Art Association, ‘‘ around 
the corner from the Russ House,’’ had prepared a very elaborate 
display at its rooms, and that the teachers were welcome to attend 


at all hours. 

Before the reading of the report was finished, the Pundita Ram- 
abai came in, and President Pickard gracefully escorted her to a 
chair at the right of Miss Nicholson, the secretary. By this time 
there were more teachers seated in the audience than at any time 
during the session of the Council. There was a great preponder- 


ance of ladies present. 

Mr. Sheldon moved that the Pundita be invited to speak. The 
lady came forward and spoke very rapidly, She said that there is 
much need of reformation in the educational system of India. The 
best that the girls can expect is a brief education of two years, for 
they are betrothed at the age of nine years, when, of course, all 
education ceases. In the upper families there are a few private 
teachers to instruct in reading and writing. No higher branches 
are taught. The teachers are not very much respected, either, in 
society. The orientals learn everything by heart. Such learning 
is soon forgotten, and the method of teaching soon becomes tire- 
some to the pupils. Under the Hindoo system there is very much 
time given to non essentials. She thought it really best to get the 
children out of such schools. The country, she said, is in great 
need of kindergartens for children. The young men need indus- 
trial schools, She desired to start a school there to teach women 
to earn their own livings, and also to teach them something of the 


world. 
Report on Elementary Education. 


Professor Richards of Washington, D.C., read the report of the 
committee, on ‘‘ Waste in Education.’”’ The paper had been pre- 
pared by Prof. J. W. Stearns of Wisconsin. 

The report took the ground that waste in education usually 
results from defective plans or defective methods. The report con- 
sidered waste in elementary education. ‘he two tests are, first, 
does the school plan conform to natural methods, and the second to 
the needs of the community. There are too many traditional pro 
grams in teaching. Many of these are wisely adopted, but the 

roblem is how to adjust tradition to the demands of the present. 
velopment has chiefly taken place in the lines of political liber'y, 
scientific knowledge, and industrial development. The elementary 
schools are called upon to give their pupils more serious and sys- 
tematic instruction. Programs are overcrowded, and competent 
teachers are scarce. The doing of that which is less useful in place 
of that which is more useful, is the more common and dangerous 
form of waste. The ideal program teaches not only useful things, 
but the most useful. Without attempting to exhaust the subject, 
the report would name the principle of combination, the principle 
of utilization, the principle of self-help, and the perinciple of inter- 
mittance. ‘The principle of necessity is, ‘‘ not to teach what is not 
needed.’’ ‘‘ Needed’’ means what the pupils want for immediate 
use, and what is required for systematic growth. Teaching what 
is not needed by the pupil, or what he will learn in due course of 
time, is pure waste. The principle of confirmation affirms that the 
more useful ends an exercise subserves the more valuable it is. 
Excessive analytical tendencies make school work more bleak and 
barren. ‘The principle of utilization affirms that every attainment 
should be turned to its proper use as fast as possible. The prin- 
ciple of self-help applies more vitally to methods than to programs, 
It demands that the pupil be thrown, whenever possible, upon his 
own resources. The principle of intermittance is related to the 
law of mental development. It presupposes rest when the pupil 
has gone as far as possible for hie age, - principle most needed 


in programs is the adjustment of lines of growth in elementary 
science to each other, and to the whole school exercises, and to 
make them as valuable as possible. Civics shows a tendency in 
the same line of growth. History naturally presents itself to child- 
hood as a series of stories. Children learn history with great ease, 
hence it is surprising how it is so often neglected on programs. 
The majority of children leave school ignorant of their country’s 
history. A large part of school programs has been called ‘soul 
disintegrating,’’ and much language work is pure superfluity- 
Language is properly taught by expressing thought rather than by 
teaching sentences. Penmanship often intrudes itself as a special 
and fruitless exercise when its improvement should come in subor- 
dination of other ends. Present sources of waste come from an in- 
adi quate view of the possibilities of early education. We divide 
and weaken where we should combine and vitalize. Overcrowding 
of the program and the demand for more work come side by side. 
These matters deserve consideration with reference to economy. 


Discussion, 


The debate on the paper was opened, after a recess of a few 
minutes, by Mr. Parr of Indiana, whe believed the paper was ad- 
mirably prepared. It dealt with an infinitude of details, but more 
good would have been accomplished by driving at central prin- 
ciples. Half of the paper dealt with prohibition in education. ‘‘ I 
believe that the teachers have good judgment, as a rule, and too 
many things are enumerated in the paper. The paper is itself a 
good example of what is waste in education. The question was 
not dealt with in an economic way.’’ 

Mr. Hancock wanted to ask the speaker what is a general prin- 
ciple in this matter. Professor Parr answered that the test is, 
What is aim in education ? 

Mr. Baker also said he believed in treating the subject from a 
general view point. 

Mr. Hancock thought some studies blunt the mind. There is 
too much mechanical teaching. 

Mr. Greenwood would indorse much of the report, and much he 
would not indorse. ‘‘ The report is a very uneven document. The 
author fails to mark the distinction that thoroughness is not a fune- 
tion of childhood. I would have discussed the question from the 
point of waste by states, counties, cities, and school districts. The 
latter are in America chief units of political power. Then I would 
‘take up wastes by teachers and misdirected work. There is mis- 
direction by pupils. There must be a clear cutting out of school 
work. There are wastes in the common schools and special schools. 
Much that the report recommends is useless.”’ 

Mr. Sheldon of Massachusetts though the report was timely and 
wise, and thatthe school superintendents of cities ought to hear just 
such reports. ‘* Talking is not teaching, and the report empha- 
sizes this fact. The author of the report put the knife in the right 
place. He thanked the author of the report for this very infinity 
of details, for by generalities the subject could not be reached. 
The physician has properly diagnosed this case.’’ 

Mr. Baldwin of Texas was pleased with the report. He re- 
spected one who thinks a subject clear through and works out its 
details. ‘‘ The great waste of education is isolation. Subjects are 
not connected. Unity in work is the crowning glory. In such a 
way there is a steady growth.”’ 

Mr. Parr said that many remarks had been directed at him. He 
was not a disciple of the new education, so called. 

Mr. Sheldon would not agree that the so-called ‘‘ new education ”’ 
was new. Education was the same, and as old as the race. Meth- 
ods had been improved. 

Mr. W. T. Harris said that the holding back of pupils in lower 
grades was a prolific source of waste. ‘* What the report said of 
arithmetic is true. Too much is wasted there. I do not agree 
that time spent on grammar is a waste. It holds things in a two- 
handed way. It holds a sentence in one hand and dissects it in an- 
other. I agree that the study of literature and composition is im- 
portant. 1 do not agree that the higher readers, above the fourth, 
should be excluded. These higher readers coutain higher vocab- 
ularies, which take the student away from narrow, colloquial 
shores. ‘There the student gains nobler conceptions of the soul. 
Too many children are held back. A child can get more from 
Shakespeare than from a primer. What isthereina primer? Of 
course he cannot understand all of Shakespeare, but what is the use 
of giving him nothiog to study on the plea that he can understand 
but little ? I do not believe in trying to solve ecli by arithme- 
tic; therefore algebra should be taught earlier. Phe pupils must 
ascend from these little books. We do not get thought or litera- 
ture out of these lower books. There is waste in the higher edu- 
cation, too. There is petrifaction in it. Its agnosticism is a ery- 
ing evil. It is taught, too much that the higher cannot be con- 
ceived or understood.’’ 

Mr. Sheldon was thankful for the report. Waste lies in the di- 
rection of method and in the direction of studies, The true method 
demands the best possible use of the teacher’s and the pupil’s time. 
New studies are coming. To-day it is type-writing, and yesterday 
it was shorthand, 

Mr. Richards, who had read the report, arose to defend it. The 
first time he read it he went to sleep. He read it again and again, 
and he liked it better each time. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon the report was unanimously adopted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The seats at Fraternity Hall were nearly all occupied by teach - 

ers, most of whom were ladies, five minutes before % o’clock. 
Officers. 

Mr. Sheldon, from the Committee on Nominations, made the re- 
port and named the following members as officers for the ensuing 
year, and they were unanimously elected by the Council : 

President—J. L. Pickard of Lowa. 

Vice-President—W. T. Harris of Massachusetts. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mary F. Nicholson of Indiana. 

Executive Committee—S. H. Peabody of Illinois, James Baldwin 
of Texas, James H. Baker of Colorado. 

On suggestion of Mr, Sheldon the Council proceeded to dispose 
of some minor matters, such as providing for the publication of 
committee reports. This was done to avoid a business session on 
the 17th, for there were many places of interest to visit. 

Mr. Hancock spoke in favor of publishing such reports as are 
accepted. 

Mr. Baker asked why abstracts of reports were not distributed 
earlier, so that teachers might study the question before debating. 

The chairman and others urged that future councils should de- 
mand these abstracts. Many members concurred in this idea as 
being a way to secure riper thought in the debates. 

Mr. Sheldon read a tribute, prepared by Hon. John Eaton of 
Ohio, the memory of the late Dr. Andrews of Marietta, O., who had 
for years been a distinguished member of the Council. A number 
of those present, among whom were Mr. Richards of Washington, 
Mr. Haneock of Ohio, and Mr. Sheldon of Boston, added words 
of tribute to the memory of their old companion, Some had known 
him since 1837. 


The following members were elested, their terms to continue six 


years: Aaron Gove, Colorado; W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts : 
James H. Hoose, New York ; Miss Clara Conway, Tennessee ; 
Homer B. Sprague, Dakota. 


Report on City School Systems. 


The special topic of the afternoon session was ‘‘ The Business 
Side of City School Systems,”’ a paper prepared by Prof. B. A. 
Hinsdale of Ann Arbor, Mich. Owing to his absence the paper 
was announced to be read by Miss Mary E. Nicholson, a member 
of the committee, but she declined in favor of Professor James. 


A printed abstract of the propositions of the paper was passed 
to the teachers. The following synopsis will give an idea of the 
points covered by the paper : 

Since the school system of a republiean state is for, of, and by 
the people, it necessarily reflects their civilization. Their relations 
to it are four-fold : 

1, They delegate to the legislature power to constitute a system 
of schools. 

2. The legislature constitutes the system, delegating to local 
boards power to organize and conduct them. 

3. The board delegated instruction and discipline to teachers. 

4. The people elect the members of the legislature, and com- 
monly the members of the board. They also exert a strong direct 
influence upon the legislature, the board, and the teachers. 

The report was devoted mainly to the board, and three topics 
were considered : 

1. ‘The Constitution and Powers of the Board.’’ These must 
depend to a degree upon the organization of the local govern- 
ment. The town system of New England, the county system of 
the South, and the compromise system of the Middle States and 
the West materially infiuence school legislation in those grand 
divisions of the country. City school systems, however, are in a 
measure withdrawn from the state systems, and so are more homog- 
enous than the country schools. All school hoards, however, to be 
efficient, must be clothed with legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers. 

2. ‘* The Selection of Board Members.”’ This is an important and 
difficult problem. The popular election plan presents three varie- 
ties,—ward or district election and representation, city election and 
representation, and a combination of the two. Sometimes the 
election plan has worked well; again, it has signally failed. 

The appointive plan represents four species: Appointment (1) 
by the city council; (2) by judges of the courts; (3) by the mayor ; 
(4) by the mayor, by and with the consent of the council. The 
great objection to the election plan is politics in one or both of the 
two forms,— partisan politics and school politics. The appointive 
plan would centralize power and responsibility, and centralization 
is the idea that underlies the so-called ‘‘ federal plan ’’ of city gov- 
ernment. 

3. ** Mode of Board Administration.’? The board should dele- 
gate most executive and judicial powers and functions to executive 
departments, and confine itself mainly to legislation. These de- 
partments should be three in number: (1) Finance, Accounts, and 
Records; (2) Construction, Repairs, and Supplies; (3) Instruc- 
tion and Discipline. Each one of these should have its own head, 
clothed with power and responsibility, and these heads should be 
the board’s sole executive agents within the limits of their several 
departments. The superintendent of schools should appoint the 
teachers by and with the consent of the board. 


Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Professor Baker of Colorado. He 
was not very conversant with the subject, but he thought that the 
paper left too little to the province of the teacher. In Colorado he 
was glad to eay that politics was being removed from the province 
of school government. 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania thought that city school government 
should be entirely separate from local school government. The 
common council deals in sidewalks. and sewers, while the school 
board deals with human souls. -The school board ought to have a 
special training. It deals in education and in teachers. 

Mr. Hancock of Ohio thought that the superintendent of schools 
was usually the best judge of who is and whois not the best teacher. 
The school board ought to share in the work of the superintendent, 
and together they could hire good teachers, if there are any. 

Mr. Higbee of Pennsylvania thought that the question was con- 
fused. The jurisdiction of the superintendent is usually to judge of 
a teacher’s fitness. The executive board does the hiring, for it 
represents the families of those to be taught. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick of Kansas, Professor James of Nebraska, and 
Professor Richards of Washington expressed their opinions briefly. 

Mr. W, T. Harris opened the discussion of the subject from 
the standpoint of philosophy. He said that,he hoped that the 
report would be printed and debated next year. ‘‘ It is a good 
report. I do not agree with it in one point in four, but all the 
points are well covered.’’ I believe in autonomous boards; they 
should have the power to appoint teachers and superintendents, and 
also to lay taxes, a minimum being prescribed. Because if these 
things come before city councils, they have to fight with sewers, 
pavements, and all other interests that come up in cities. Politics 
will sometimes almost destroy an excellent school system. About 
twenty to twenty-four members of a school board is plenty. If 
you have more than this, teachers and superintendents cannot prop- 
erly get acquainted with them. I am in favor of ward boards, which 
represent the people. I never saw a board elected at large that 
had backbone. The superintendent cannot afford to be loaded 
down with the responsibility of hiring teachers. He would then be 
worth nothing. He would be fought so much by various teachers 
that the board would hinder him, The committee of the board, by 
and with the advice and consent of the superintendent, ought to 
have the power to hire teachers. 

Dr. Harris moved that the discussion of the paper go over a 
year, and that the report be printed. It was carried. 

The Council then adjourned for a year. 


The meetings of the Council were never more spirited, in- 

teresting, or profitable. President Pickard held the members 
closely to the discussion of the topicsin hand. Dr. Harris, Mr. 
Soldan, President Peabody, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Sheldon, and all the leading members did noble work in discus- 
sions, and the friends of the Council are to be congratulated on the 
noble work so well done on the Pacific coast by this body of edu- 
cators. 
The influence for good of the National Council increases with ite 
age. The members of the committees, to whom important topics 
are assigned each year, seem determined to investigate and present 
in concise and comprehensive form the results of their study and 
thought. The reports of the past eight years are educational docu- 
ments of great practical yalue te all students ef American edu- 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


First Sesston.—TvurspAy EvenNIne. 


Unless the reader was there to enjoy it in person, he can at the 
best form but a very poor conception of the greatness that vas so 
characteristic of every feature of the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, held at San Francisco, July 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

The opening concert of the evening of the 16th was held in the 
Mechanics’ Pavillion, a building accommodating eleven thousand 
people. Seats and even standing room were at a premium, and en- 
thusiasm ran high. The music farnished by the chorus and orches- 
tra of 600 voices and 75 pieces, assisted at times by the audience in 
soul-stirring national songs, was of a character and merit entirely 
worthy the oceasion. ‘Old Hundred,,’ sung as only a body of teach- 
ers can sing it, was most effective as an opening number, arousing 
in the audience that feeling of being at home that was so completely 
in sympathy with the general trend of the addresses that followed. 

Among the many eminent gentlemen oceupying the platform 
may be mentioned, Governor R. W. Waterman; Mayor E. B. 
Pond; Ira G. Hoitt, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Cali- 
fornia; J. W. Anderson, Superintendent of San Francisco Pablic 
Schools; Aaron Gove, President of the Association ; James H. Can- 
field, Secretary; Edwim C. Hewitt, Treasurer; F. M. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Alameda County; Horace Davis, President of 
the University of California; M. D. Boruck, Joseph O’Connor, 
A. L. Mann; Prof. Albert S. Cook, of the State University; W. 
E. Sheldon, of Boston; N. H. R. Dawson, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Horace E. Scudder, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Addresses of Welcome. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr Stratton, of Mills College. Fol- 
lowing renditions from both orchestra and chorus, with encores 
which were honored. State Superintendent Hoitt, after a few intro- 
ductory words of weleome, announced Governor Waterman, who 
spoke substantially as follows: This is a grand assemblage, and one 
before which any one might feel proud to stand. I desire to express 
my gratification that you have come to California to hold your an- 
nual session. Your visit will mark an era in the history of our state. 
You are welcome here, thrice cordially weleome to California, and I 
hope your visit will be as agreeable and pleasurable to yourselves as 
it isto the state generally. As the Governor of the state, and 
speaking in behalf of the people I have the great honor to represent, 
I desire to thank State Superintendent Hoitt and those associated 
with him for the energy he and they have displayed in bringing this 
great and honorable assemblage to our shores} and to those compos- 
ing it I again say, welcome to California. 

Mayor Pond was not at all behind his superior in the warmth and 
corliality of his welcome and in extending to every teacher the free- 
dom of the city. His closing words were : May your stay in our 
midst be long and pleasant, and when you return to your homes, 
may you bear kindest remembranve of your visit to California. 

Following another delightful number rendered by the Chorus, 
Superintendent Hoitt, in behalf of the teachers of California, said : 
I bid your members of the National Educational Association wel- 
come to the best part of the world God’s sun shines upon, and we 
bid you welcome to all the pfeasure it affords and to the best it 
produces. The character-builders of the West welcome you charac- 
ter-builders of the East. We bid you a welcome so warm that no 
tongue can express it 

The remarks of Superintendent Anderson were to the same ef- 
fect. His sentiments were of such a character as these: We wel- 
come you to our homes, hearts, and everything. If you do not en- 
joy yourselves during your stay with us, you will have only your- 
selves to blame. When you return home tell them California has 
done her best to weleome you. 

A welcome bearing the same stamp of whole-heartedness, was 
tendered by Professor Albert S. Cook, as President of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association. 

* President Aaron Gove on being introduced spoke as follows : 


President’s Address. 


We have listened to your greeting and your welcome. The Na- 
tional Educational Association celebrates its 31st anniversary, by 
our invitation, on the shores of the Pacific. We have met in the 
orth, in the East, and in the South, but not until to-day could we 
rightfully claim the word ‘‘national’’ inscribed upon our seal. Three 
thousand miles from its birthplace our Association returns your 
greeting, and with it presents, ripe and beautiful in their age, some 
of the very schoolmasters who gathered in that little hall in Philadel- 
phia in 1857 to organize a movement for the bettering of the educa- 
tional interests of the land; and with these tried and true old school- 
masters, and with our venerable first president, now just past his 
60th year in the schoolroom, we introduce 1,000 younger men, but 
as valiant and loyal to the profession as are their elders. More 
than this, and perhaps more to your pleasure, we introduce 5,000 
of the noblest women on earth,—teachers in the American common 
achools; women upon whom depends, more than upon the outcome 
of all the political issues of the day, the prosperity and perpetuity of 
our country. 

We have come to your state not alone for professional contact 
aud improvement, but also for inspection and recreation. It may 
not be improper for me, in passing, to remind the bachelors of the 
coast that it is not our intention to leave any of our girls behind 
when we return. We need them at home. It is our purpose that 
hundreds of thousands of children in the East shall, ere the snows 
begin to fall, learn of California, the Golden State of our western 
frontier,—not as heretofore, from books, but from the living 
teacher; that the charms of the land of fruits and flowers shall be 
so vividly portrayed in ten thousand schoolrooms that henceforth 
the interests of the whole country shall be understood by the whole 
country, even by the children. 

That banner which we have seen waving from tower and moun- 
tain-top all along our entire journey from the Atlantic and from 
the Galf, and which gladdens our eyes in this land of the West,— 
the grandest object lesson of our lives,—is the symbol of the devo- 
tion and patriotism of the teacher. We are a body of men and 
women associated not for the purpose of organizing unions or trusts, 
but for what we believe to be the first and greatest interest of our 
country,—the strengthening of the educational forces. 

Our meetings with you for the next three days will be full of inter- 
est to us, and will, we trust, be of service to you, At their close 


we mean to abide a time amongst you, visit your beautiful towns, 
your ranches, your parks, and your mountains, and when we return 
take with us to our Eastern homes such memories of the West as 
shall compel you in the near future to make provision for the re- 
turn of many of us as permanent residents of the coast. 


Other Addresses. 


The secretary of the Association, Mr. James H. Canfield of Law- 
rence, who had one of the best voices heard during the whole even- 
ing, in an address that held the closest attention of every individual, 
raised the tide of enthusiasm and spirit of good fellowship to the 
highest point attained during the meeting. He paid a most glow- 
ing tribute to the hospitality of Californians. rp. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon of Boston, ex-president of the Association, 
followed Mr. Canfield in a manner so captivating as to sustain the 
enthusiasm and good feeling aroused by the eloquent secretary. 

Both Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Canfield were compelled to rise and 
salute several times to satisfy the deafening applause of the au- 
dience, 

U. S. Comr. Dawson’s Remarks. 

Following Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to the Dance,”’ rendered in a 

most pleasing style, Comr. N. H. R. Dawson of Washington read 


an address, of which the following is an abstract : 
This is an eventful occasion. ‘he scene is instinct with inspira- 


tion. The representatives of education from every part of the 
Union have assembled, at your invitation, in this city, to join in the 
deliberations of this great educational congress. They have been 
welcomed with a cordiality, and entertained with a hospitality, that 
could not have been surpassed by any of the cities of the country. 
1 congratulate you upon the auspicious beginning of the splendid 
ovation. 
The marvelous growth of the Pacific slope has been one of the 
wonderful developments of the century. Where the soil of this part 
of the continent was first pressed by the foot of American advent- 
ure, ‘‘ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling ’’ alone could have 
foreshadowed the grand revelations that surround us, and only his 
pen could then have given to “* airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name ’’ upon these inhospitable shores. 
When touched by the magic hand of American commerce and 
energy, it has expanded as did the countries of the ancient world 
under the slower influence of Greek and Roman civilization. Who 
would then have dreamed that, within less than half a century, a 
state, clothed with all the functions and habiliments of maturity, 
the peer of all her sisters, and a city, wearing upon her brow thd 
richest diadem in her sisterhood, and opening her Golden Gates to 
ws commerce of the world, would have been enthroned upon the 
‘acific ! 
Your material progress could then only, indeed, have been fore- 
told by the most poetical imagination. Where boundless plains ex- 
tended to the horizon, with none of the footprints of civilization, 
now the hills and valleys are filied with a teeming population, and 
towns and cities resound with the hum of American industries, and 
flocks and herds roam over a thousand green pastures. Science has 
been subsidized to discover and utilize the materials that underlie 
your mountains and enrich your streams, The genius of man has 
scaled the mountains with systems of railways, and the rivers have 
been directed into new courses, irrigating fields of fruit and grain. 
Orchards, rivaling the gardens of the Hesperides, with their har- 
vests of golden fruit, and vineyards, excelling the grapes of Eshcol, 
dot every landscape, while fertile fields, bending under their weight 
of grain, and luxurious homes, are seen everywhere in this land of 
beauty and loveliness,— 
* where the lemon trees bloom, 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom, 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel, and myrtle, and rose.” 

The climate is so temperate and delicious that man finds here the 
equivalent of the paradise, redolent with the perfume and odor of 
flowers and spices, from which the primal pair were exiled. 
Nature, assisted by the divine spark that was given to man, bas 
electrified and converted the desert into an oasis,—a wilderness, 
where the savage roamed in his wild freedom, into a smiling world 
of industry and wealth,—and to-day the slopes of your bright and 
far-reaching Pacific are instinct with the throbs of civilization and 
commerce, and looking toward the distant East for a full realiza- 
tion of your possibilities and hopes. 

Above this teeming and breathing world of progress the altars of 
the living God, who holds in the hollow of his hands the heavens 
and the earth as they revolve in their orbits, look out upon the busy 
scene and proclaim the truths and beatitudes of the Gospel. 

Education has not been distanced in this race of progress and en- 
terprise. In the midst of this empire of wealth and usefulness, 
alongside of these oracles of religion, she has occupied the inviting 
field, and has not been slow tv conquer and possess herself of the 
advantages that have been so lavishly strewed in her path. A be- 
neficent government in providing protection for the persons and 
property of its citizens has not been unmindful of its duty to edu- 
cate and elevate the people, and has provided for their intellectual 
wants with a liberal hand. Common schools have been established 
in every township and hamlet, academies are found in every vil- 
lage, colleges and seminaries open their halls in every city, inviting 
those who are thirsty to drink from the fountains of learning, which 
flow within their classic walls and precincts, upon whose banks have 
been planted the fascinating groves of philosophy and science. 
Your State University at Berkeley, with its affiliated schools in 
this city, the University of Southern California, at Los Angeles, the 
magnificent endowment and superb equipment of the Lick Observ- 
atory, the great and unique scientific library, established and sup- 
ported by Mr. Sutro, are some of the wonders of your educational 
system and growth, which have attracted the attention of the world. 

In addition to this system of public education, which the general 
government and the state have provided, private muanificence has 
not been slow to aid with ite encouragement. Only recently one of 
your distinguished citizens and statesmen, commemorating his 
paternal grief, and manifesting the more than royal munificence of 
Mecenas, the generous patron of Roman literature and art, has 
founded at Palo Alto a university that will equal in usefulness those 
grand schools of learning and thought which have made England 
the great mother of American civilization and law. Let us hope 
that his generous recognition of the claims of education upon the 
wealthy classes of this continent may be followed and imitated, and 
that soon, at the capital of the nation, a grand university will be 
founded to dispense the blessings of science and knowledge to the 
youth of the whole country. 

hese are some inviting features of the rich repast to which we 

have been invited,—the outlines of the beautiful picture upon which 
we gaze with untold pleasure and admiration, and which has given 
California no secondary place in that galaxy of states which has 
risen — the continent in the first century of American independ- 
ence. our Star of Empire to go no further in its unexampled 
race - Has a voice spoken to the tides of the swelling sea of 
American progress and civilization and said,— 

“ Hitherto shalt thou come, 

And here shalt thy prond wanes be seme ? 


The womb-of the future conceals the revelation and the answer 


this great republic, in the fullness of her age, will attain the grand 
destiny that has been unfolded in her youth, and that centuries of 
peace and prosperity will bless and glorify her boundless national 
career; that the sun, in sinking beneath the waves beyond the 
bright ocean, will forever rise upon a land of free and happy peo- 
ple,—apon a union of states, united in a union of eqtality,—with 
‘*a star for every state and a state for every star ’’ emblazoned 
upon its flag and shining in its crown. 

The speaking of the evening was concluded by a short address by 
Fred M. Campbell of Oakland, Vice-President of the Association 
for California, who thanked the former speakers for the generosity 
of their responses, and hoped that they would feel that the welcome 
that was extended to them by the people of San Francisco was a 
heartfelt one, and an earnest of the interest felt by them in the 
great cause of education. 

As the last feature of the eveniog’s exercises the audience joined 
in singing the hymn ‘‘ America.”’ 

And thus it was, in this whole-souled manner that California 
welcomed her guests, and the National Educational Association en- 
tered upon another week of activity for the best interests of the 
nation’s schools. 


First Day. — Wepnespay MokNING. 


On the morning of the 18th the Grand Opera House, the largest 
auditorum in the city, was filled to repletion. For atime it was 
thought necessary to hold an overflow meeting. Promptly at nine 
o’clock President Gove called the meeting to order. Rev. Dr. Dille 
of Oakland invoked the divine blessing upon the great convention 
and the great school question of the country. 

Mr. T. H. MeBride of Iowa was elected assistant secretary, on 


motion of Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Sheldon of Boston made the following motion which was 


duly carried : 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association : To all who are 
familiar with the growth of this Association, and the important aims 
and purposes it seeks to promote, it is evident that there are certain 
things that should be done at this stage of its history, looking 
toward important changes in its organization, and I desire at this 
time to move that the new, incoming Board of Directors be requested 
to appoint a special committee of five or seven to take into considera- 
tion the importance of having a permanent Secretary appointed for 
the Association, whose duty it shall be to transact the executive 
business of the Association. 

Also, that the new Board may consider the importance of having 
a stated permanent place of meeting, and to make such other 
changes as in the judgment of its committee they may deem wise, 
to meet the absolute demand of the Association in its future work. 

This committee should be appointed from the Board of Directors 
of next year, that they may have one year to consider all these 
points, and report in open session to the convention, for the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee on these changes next 
year. I make this asa motion which will be presented to the new 
Board of Directors, as a request of the Association at large, and I 
ask that every member of the Association interested in its progress 
and wellfare may give the subject such consideration, and be able 
to make such suggestions to the new Board, and to the special com- 
mittee, as will promote the highest good of the cause of education 
in this great land. 

The Committees, 


Committee on Exposition —to report for volume of proceedings, 
to appoint their sub-committees : W. T. Harris, Mass. ; George T. 
Fairchild, Kan.: H. S. Thompson, Ind. Resolutions — John Han- 
cock, Ohio; Mary T, Nicholson, Ind.; John Swett, Cal. ; Jerome 
Allen, N. Y.; Louis F. Soldan, Mo. Necrology—R. W. Steven- 
son, Chairman. 


Literature in the Common Schools. 


The above topic was the theme of the morning session. Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder of Cambridge, Mass., opened the discussion on 
the sub-topic, ‘‘ The Place of Literature in Common School Edu- 
cation.’’ This paper is to be found in full in the At/antic Monthly 
for August. It is one of the ablest presentations of the subject that 
has ever appeared. We shall give an extended synopsis of it in an 
early number of the JOURNAL. 

LeRoy Halsey of Battle Creek, Mich., continued the discussion, 
Telling of Practical Methods of Using Literature in Teaching 
Children to Read. 

‘The material for the reading exercises should be entire classics, 
with marked merits of style, instructive, entertaining, carefully 
graded. The training in reading should be concerned with the 
masterpieces read in the class, with volumes of geography, science, 
and literature, in connection with the study of those subjects, and 
with good literature generally. 

Most of the reading in class should follow careful preparation. 
Oral reading should not be neglected. Aside from other advan- 
tages, it gives the best test of thought reading. Distinct, forcible, 
and natural tones should be secured. The reading should spring 
from an understanding of the thought. Tests must be brought to 
bear which shall determine the character of the preparation of the 
lesson. The preparation sbould involve the use of the dictionary, 
the grammar, the hand-book of rhetoric, the cyclopwdia, and the 
atlas. Moreover, there should be much reading at sight. This 
will give readiness and facility. ; 

The school or city library will furnish books for outside reading 
by pupils. This general reading should be made under careful 
direction. Here lies one of the teacher’s highest duties. Oral and 
written reports, and informal talks will serve as tests of this general 
reading. Children should be encouraged to form libraries, and 
should be trained in the use of the books they own. 

The fandam ental idea in the whole work is that the cultivation of 
the taste for good reading, not to the formation of character, is 
the highest office of the school. 

In introducing Miss Mary L. Beecher of Memphis, Tenn., Presi- 
dent Gove said, it is only fair to take a trip south after traveling 
from Cambridge to Ann Arbor. Her discussion of the theme, 
‘* The Practical Value in Life of a Taste for Good Literature,’ 
was as follows: 


_ The influence of books is immeasurable, reaching from the indi- 
vidual to the nation. They teach us to speak, to think, to feel, 
to act; in short, they teach us to /ive, and they should help us to die. 

Body, mind, and ‘spirit grow by what they feed upon. Books 
are our mental food, as essential to our mental and spiritual devel- 


opment as the food we eat is toour physical. We must not overlook 


the importance of beginning life ag healthy animal, Let us feed 


~ . 


to this pregnant question. Let us trust with implicit faith that * 
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our minds upon such books as shall help us to think deeply, feel 
nobly, act grandly in our several spheres, remembering that the 
smallest circle is as perfect as the largest. Likewise, let us strive 
to attain the power to reject intuitively books which tend to blunt 
of the good, beautiful, and the true. The inven- 
ion of the printing press, by multiplying the number of volum 
has made the task of selection most difficult, but all the more pe 
imperative duty. 

he books we read are perhaps more important than the peo- 
ple with whem we associate, for we approach much nearer the 
inner life of an author in his works than to that of our daily com- 
panions. Let us associate with true, pure, strong personalities only 
in literature. 

By the mighty power of the pen revolutions have been wrought, 
laws made and unmade, kingdoms overturned, and the course of 
civilization shaped. 

The thoughtfal study of words, each of which is a fossil poem, 
preserved as carefully as the delicate fern in the rock of adamant, 
should be the foundation of a comprehensive literary course in 
schools. Every reading-lesson, every spelling-lesson, every history- 
lesson, every science-lesson, should all bear directly upon the devel- 
opment for a taste for good literature. 

W. T. Harris of Concord, Mass., was introduced as an “ all- 
round man, a thorough educator, whom we all delight to honor.”’ 

He read a brief paper on the subject, ‘‘ Ought Young Girls to 
Read the Daily Newspapers,’’ during which he said: Newspapers, 
even the best of them, were compelled to print many negative acts, 
—murders, suicides, and thefts. Many persons fear contamination 
in this and fear to put the newspaper before the young, especially 
the young girl. This is wrong. The girl, if she is to become the 
Christian woman, must be taught to look upon the world. If she 
is to be of any use in the world she must be reared in the open air, 
where she may grow strong enough to breast the storms that come 
with maturity. She is not to be a Pharisee, but a Christian. She 
must, in her little circle, become in a degree a missionary who does 
not shrink from the evil in the world, but who goes out and battles 
with it. Love, the broad human love, never comes to the 
woman who has been reared in a hothouse, and who looks upon her 
fellow-sisters with indifference and hatred. She is nearer hell than 
the woman of sin. The Christian woman must be taught to hate 
the sin, but to love the sinner. How about the newspaper that 
brings to us every day a survey of the entire field of humanity ? 
The young girl can learn the world in no safer way than through 
the window of the daily va poy ea It teaches us to love our com- 
munity, our nation. The girl or boy who grows up in our time will, 
without the newspaper, certainly miss the most important agency 
for self-knowledge and for the knowledge of mankind. 

Discussion. 

Mr. J. H. Paul of Salt Lake City was introduced to open the 
discussion on Professor Seudder’s paper. He believed with the 
reader in his statement that the great purpose of literature is to 
exalt and'spiritualize. Great ideas can only be implanted through 
communion with the great English writers. The speaker said that 
he had felt compelled to substitute the study of English classics for 
the ordinary reading books and had found the result most satis+ 
factory. If the object is knowledge what cannot be acquired in lit- 
erature,—style, human passion, history, and technical know! - 
edge! If the curricula were more limited, say to mathematics 
and literature in its broad sense, better results might be attained. 
The speaker hoped that a new series of readers would be given to 
the teachers, embracing the study of literature in its spirituality. 

Mr. D. B. Parkinson of Carbondale, Ill., said: Our schools have 
much to do with the beginnings of our people, especially in their 
thought and character. Whatever affects these beginnings is of 
vital importance. The reading of the children touches these begin- 
nings more than any other school exercise. 

he paper read upon the above theme names the following pur- 
of reading in the schools: To give the ability to read aloud ; 
to develop the power to read mentally; to cultivate the reading 
habit. o these may be added the following desirable aims, 
reached more directly through the reading of children than through 
any other school exercise: To distinguish between right and wrong, 
the true and the false; to direct the child in his choices, and 
strengthen him in his will-power; to create and nurture in the 
child a love for home and country; to arouse an appreciation of 
the beautiful, the pure, and the good; to awaken and foster the 
religious sentiment, at least so far as a recognition of, and a fealty 
to, the supreme being, these aims, if definite, will, to a large extent 
determine both the matter and method. ‘‘ Do not sin against the 
child ’’ by placing before him an inferior quality of reading matter. 
Encourage children to read more in their homes; to talk and write 
of what they have read; to place a proper estimate upon literary 
attainments; to put a premium upon beautiful thoughts clothed in 
choice language ; to see that thoughts are, like people, more attract- 
ive when they appear in a pleasing garb. The school and the home 
must not be divorced ; the one supplements the other. ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Reading Circle’ is a most commendable agency, and de- 
serves the attention of every live teacher. Children delight in 
undertaking what their neighbors aspire to; they take pride in 
keeping up with their fellows. ‘‘ The International Sunday School 
ns’’ are an example of what may be accomplished by a uniform 
system of reading and study. Only by the use of classic literature 
may the best results be secured. 

Mr. F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis insisted that in reading the 
great spiritual world within man and above man is to be opened to 
the youthful contemplation for more than the ordinary things of this 
life. An author is not classic because of his style so much as the 
human interest that moves his pen. 

Zalmon Richards of Washington, D. C., asked how many of our 
graduates can read, in the truest sense; how many can make what 
there is in a book a part of themselves. We must not get up too 
high. Familiarize your pupil with words and constructions before 
attempting the grand field of literature. 

Marcellus Marshall of New Mexico spoke of Dr. Harris’s paper 
on newspaper reading. He thought t there was enough ele- 
vating, sound literature for our boys and girls without placing in 
their hands the newspaper that d in all the blackness and low 
depth of humanity, But what is bad for our girls is bad for our boys, 
also, and bad for all of us. We must make it “ee for the 
scurrilous, scandal-dealing newspaper to exist. It is in the power 
of the parents to curb the daily press. We cannot shut out the 
newspaper, but we can at least so train our children that they will 
read only the good, leaving the bad. 


EVENING SESSION. ~ 


This session opened with a crowded house, all available space 
having been appropriated before the hour for opening. Rev. Robert 
Mackenzie offered prayer. A telegram from the Inter-Provincial 
Conference of Teachers,—five hundred strong,—in session at St. 
John, N. B., was read, giving cordial greeting. An appropriate 
response was wired by the secretary in behalf of the Association. 


with an appeal for $35,000 to be added to the $40,000 that had 
already been pledged. This amount of money, she said, would 
send her home at once to put in operation the carefully thought-out 
plans which she has been maturing for some time. 


How Can Our Schools Best Prepare Law-abiding and Law- 
respecting Citizens. 


In the absence of Rev. Charles Dana Barrows, D.D., who was 
to have had the opening paper, the second speaker on the list, 
President Duncan Brown of Highland University, Kansas, was 
introduced, and discussed that phase of the subject showing the dis- 
cipline most valuable to the desired end. 

Citizens are men owing allegiance to a government, under which 
they have certain rights and privileges, and are legally and morally 
bound to perform certain duties. One of these duties is to reverence 
and obey the laws made by their own legally appointed represent- 
atives, so long as they do not require what the conscience condemns 
as morally wrong. The school more than the home, church, and 
society combined has responsibility in preparing for citizenship. 
School discipline rightly administered is the best preparation for 
citizenship. The teacher who trains so that eye, ear, hand, and 
mind may obey the will, and the conscientious dictates of the 
judgment is training the best citizen. The child must be taught to 
submit to what is required. Quiet but absolute firmness is needed. 
One who must know all the whys and wherefores before he will 
obey is liable to become a dangerous citizen, obeying only the laws 
which suit him. Pupils should be taught that obedience to rules 
must not depend upon their liking or disliking them. Submission 
should be immediate and absolute ; hesitation is death to obedience. 
Self-sacrifice for the sake of others is equally important as a quali- 
fication for citizenship. The importance of sacrificing present 
ease for the sake of future power should also be taught. Students 
should learn to be masters of, not servants of, their passion. Self- 
control is the end aimed at in discipline. Every school should have 
sume definite laws, which must be obeyed, under penalty of punish- 
ment. The penalty should have a clear relation to the offence. 
The penalty should be sure rather than severe, though it should 
always be sure enough to count. The punishment should not per- 
manently degrade the student in his own estimation. It should not 
subject pupil or teacher to ridicule. Its object should be to reform 
the offender, and prevent offences. Opportunity should alwaye be 
given (in private) for the pupil to plead his own cause, and any 
known injustice should be promptly repaired. 

** The Culture Most Valuable to This End’’ was the subject of 
the remarks made by Mr. Joseph Baldwin of Huntsville, Texas. 
We abstract the following : 

An American citizen is at once a sovereign and a subject. How 
to educate the masses into wise sovereigns aud obedient subjects & 
preéminently the problem of our times. An ennobling patriotism, 
imbuing the hearts and thoughts and lives of our people, is the 
necessary substratum for g od citizenship. Every child needs to 
be baptized into the spirit of our institutions. Our history, our 
plan of government, and the elements of our political economy 
need to be made as familiar as the multiplication table. An im- 
partial history of our political parties is indispensable. What can 
be better than the study of such works as the Life of Clay, in the 
American Statesmen series? The well-regulated family is the 
best institution to foster the germs of political education. The 
school, when wisely organized, leads the pupils to make and help 
enforce laws, and trains them to habits of cheerful obedience, 

Discussion, 

Mr. H. S. Jones, of Erie, Penn., opened the discussion. 

1. The public school of America as it exists to-day is not, and 
can not be, a mammoth hopper, into which everything desirable in 
the way of education can be thrown, to be ground into material 
that can be easily digested and assimilated by the young. 

2. The public school isan arm in the great driving wheel of social 
evolution, which carries the child from the cradle to the mature 
years of individual responsibility and citizenship. 

3. The public school is a mighty, and doubtless a necessary, 
factor in the upbuilding and the upholding of a republic; still it 
can hardly be said that this school is wholly a state institution, 
although countenanced, encouraged, and materia!ly assisted by the 
state. Ina republic the rude iron hand of the state has no right to 
reach down to the child and displace the parent’s friendly grasp 
and fond caress. 

4. Theaverage material of the common school is young and de- 
eidedly limited in experience, and weak in power of understanding, 
reason and judgment. Hence, only incidentally, and to the select 
few, could knowledge of value be presented that pertains to state 
and municipal laws that would tend especially to ‘* prepare law- 
abiding and law-respecting citizens.’’ 

5. The danger that threatens to undermine government ‘‘ by the 
people and for the people ’’ lies in the fact that disrespect for law 
is wide-spread and deep-rooted; that laws are often made in ac- 
cord with the Maine politician, who was “fur prohibition but 
agin its execution’’; that dead-letter statutes are many and in- 
creasing ; that even in state constitutions are sections as dead as 
Egyptian mummies. 

7. As to knowl that will prove helpful, it is suggested, (uw) 
that less ‘‘ Boston Tea-party,’’ less ‘“‘ Bunker Hill,’’ and more of 
the facts and principles that concern men and things in the stable 
growth of a nation be given to the young people. ** Declara- 
tion of Independence "’ is a good thing in an emergency, but when 
used as the inspiration for that sort of liberty which ignores or 
destroys that which merits respects, it is sadly oat of place. (5) 
That instead of so much war history the arts of peace, methods of 
town, city, and state government; also that great corporations, as 
railroads, should call for presentation and study. (c) That the 
fallacy that legislation is a pannecea for civil and moral ills be 
shown up. (d) That one of the highest principles of patriotism is 
obedience to the laws. 


President Gove then invited Mr. Sheldon to read a five minute 
paper by B. F. Tweed, of Boston, a gentleman 82 years of age, 
who had intended to be present but was forbidden by his physician 
at the last moment. Mr. Tweed once taught Rev. Starr King. The 
following is an abstract : . 

Lord Bacon quotes approvingly the statement of Aristotle, that 
‘* the nature of anything is best seen in its smallest portions ;’’ and 
therefore, says Lord , ‘*He inquireth the nature of a 
Commonwealth, first in the family and the simple conjugations of 
man and wife, parent end child, master and servant.”’ 

If this is a correct method of learning the nature of a Common- 
wealth, it must follow that by a synthesis of the elements thus 
found we may best prepare the young for the duties of citizenship. 

While admitting the necessity of knowledge, it is evident that its 
acquisition from a textbook for class recitation merely is of little 
value, for with Portia, we may say that ‘‘ I can easier teach twenty 


The Pundita Ramabai was then introduced, and in a short, 
straight-forward, unadorned address presented her plan for the: 
education of the down-trodden Hindoo child-widow, and closed 


what were good to be done than to be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching.’’ 
Tt is only by training to good babite that knowledge can be made 


of practical value; and this should be done, and is done, in every 
well-regulated school. 

The public school, even more than the family (with the rich and 
the poor, and pupils of almost all nationalities), is an epitome of 
the Commonwealth, and affords opportunities for the practical 
illustration of almost every duty of a citizen of the Commonwealth. 

This, of course, raises school discipline above men’s methods of 
expediency in preserving what is called ‘‘order’’ in the schoolroom, 
and makes it, D age the most important product of our public 
schools; for the habits formed in youth, by a natural process of 
evolution, become principles in mature life. 

Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, of Portland, Oregon, spoke upon ‘‘ The 
Culture Most Valuable in Making Law-abiding Citizens.’’ He 
said: The chief object of the public school system is good citizen- 
ship; the culture must be that which makes for mental and moral 
strength ; our manhood and womanhood must be strong in the self- 
governing forces; we must cherish gratitude that such qualities 
were woven into the fabric of this nation from the first; we must 
cultivate respect for the law and its sources of authority; we mast 
respect the necessity of obedience in the nature of things; rectitude, 
in itself, enters into such study; our culture on such themes has a 
wide scope; its sanctions illustrates the theme; the contrasts 
or omissions enforce the argument. This outlines a carefully 
elaborated and effective ment. 

Dr. Stratton of Mills lege believed that among the dangers 

which threaten our country are: An absence of regard for the 
office of the civil magistrate. Men do not distinguish between the 
man and his official character. He is from themselves, neither 
worse nor better. He does not specially exalt his office, and many 
fail to see that his office must, while he fills it, honor him. A want 
of reverence for the laws of the land. They, too, are from the 
people,—some of them fresh from the people. Why, then, should 
they be revered ? 
The discipline of the school should respect the dangers which 
threaten us and aim to avert them,—should smite and throttle this 
pestilent young Americanism which respects neither persons nor 
laws. As far as possible our public schools should lie above the 
caprice or whim of the teachers, and under established laws and 
regulations. ‘The authority of the teacher should be respected for 
the sake of his office. Even when his administration lacks wisdom, 
the student should be taught at home to respect the office and the 
officer. The enforcement of this authority will call forth both wis- 
dom and tact. As far as the pupil can appreciate reasons, an ap- 
peal may be made to his intelligence. hen everything else fails, 
recourse may be had to the rod. Should any object to this method 
of government and think it degrading to whip the child, then, to 
use the language of President Hopkins, ‘‘ you need not do that; 
whip the mule that isin him, If possible, whip it out of him, and 
then you will have a child and not a mule.’’ 


Owing to the lateness of the hour, C. B. Gilbert of Minnesota 
declined to speak, and the convention adjourned. 


Committee on Nominations, 


The following committee on nominations was appointed : 

R. W. Stevenson (chairman), Ohio; J. A. B. Lovett, Alabama; 
Miss M. L. Foster, Arkansas; Ira G. Hoitt, California; J. I. 
Shattuck, Colorado; G. B. Hurd, Connecticut; W. R. Thig- 

en, Georgia; J. W. Cook, Illinois; S. S. Parr, Indiana: J. L. 
Pickard, lowa; George T. Fairchild, Kansas; W. H. Bartholo- 
mew, Kentucky; J. M. Ordway, Louisiana; P. Fernald, Maine; 
Assistant Superintendent McCann, Maryland; W. E. Sheldon, 
Massachusetts; LeRoy Halsey, Michigan; A. G. Gilbert, Minne- 
sota; W. A. Montgomery, Mississippi; J. M. Greenwood, Mis- 


‘|souri; H. W. James, Nebraska; George Gillespie, Nevada; C. J. 


Prescott, New Jersey; J. Allen, New York; Supt. McElroy, Ore- 
gon; George Luckey, Pennsylvania; T. J. Morgan, Rhode Island ; 
Mr. De Frazer, South Carolina; W. R. Garrett, Tennessee ; Joseph 
Baldwin, Texas; Mr. Campbell, Vermont; Lyman B. Tefft, Vir- 
ginia; W. R. White, West Virginia; J. B. Thayer, Wisconsin ; 
Z. Richards, District of Columbia; G. A. McFarlane, Dakota; 
Commissioner Dawson, Alaska; N. V. Park, Montana; T. M. 
Marshall, New Mexico; D. R. Allen, Utah; F. B. Gault, Wash- 
ington Territory. Wyoming, Delaware, Florida, and Idaho were 
without representatives. 


Tuurspay, Juty 19. 


Rev. Dr. Cruzan opened the morning session with prayer, The 
house was as crowded as it was the previous day. 


“* Current Criticism of the Public School System and What 
Answer.”’ 


The above was the topic for consideration, and John W. Cook, 
of Normal, Ill., was the first speaker, who said : 

The criticism of the public school is only a manifestation of the 
spirit of fault-finding peculiar to the American, and is the natural 
outcome of free institutions. To it is due much of the excellence 
of what is admirable in our civilization. The public is sincere in 
its support of the public school, and trusts the issues of the future 
to it for solution. Whether the school is regarded as an institution 
which the state has established to secure its perpetuity, or for the 
purpose of ‘‘ realizing in each individual all that is possible to bu- 
manity as a whole,’’ the teaching of morality must be conceded as 
one of its great duties. : 

The charge that the school fails to produce an adequate result ie 
hard to establish, because of the difficulty of determining its share 
of responsibility, and the opportunity which it has to discharge it. 

The essential elements of morality are an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the divine order and a spirit of obedience to its require- 
ments. The ordinary discipline of the school certainly has a ten- 
dency in that direction, and knowledge has always been regarded 
as the handmaid of virtue. f 

Morality cannot be taught in the formal manner that ordinary 
subjects are. The instruction is incidental, and depends upon the 
motive and skill of the teacher. If the schools are failing in this 
respect, it is because of the brief attendance of the pupil and of 
the low estimate which the public places upon the requisite qualifi- 
cations of teachers. 

The fear of sectarian teaching in schoole, maintained at public 
expense, serves to exclude religious instruction, but proper cultiva- 
tion of the moral nature leads to the recognition of God as the ulti- 
mate authority, and to worship as the highest act of the human 
soul. 


“ They Fail to Give a Reasonable Mastery of the Subject Studied.” 


Miss Lizzie J. Martin. of Indianapolis, then read a paper on the 


above sub-topic. 
To ascertain the nature and extent of the criticism upon public 
schools the following cireular was p 


** Dear Sir :—One current criticism upon public schools is that 
they fail to give reasonable mastery of subjects studies. 


(Continued on page 114.) 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, AUGUST 16, 1888. 


You have had travel and fun; now rest. 
Witt the National go to Nashville in 1889? 
Don’r you wish you had gone to San Francisco ? 


Wer thank multitudes of friends for attention shown 
representatives of the JoURNAL this season. 


Two weeks is a short vacation as compared with the 
teachers’ vacation, but we appreciate even that. 


As each class enters a new room there should be two 
empty shelves provided in the cabinet, one to be filled 
with things collected by the class, the other with things 
made by the class. 


WE regret exceedingly that any circumstances have led 
to the raising of the question of Protestantism or Catholi- 
cism in connection with the public schools, but it has been 
raised, and will not subside. It is not a point as to 
who raised the question; we are a long way beyond that. 
We must consider how wisely to think, speak, and write 
upon it, and we counsel the utmost caution. There are 
ten chances to do harm by undue zeal, to one by undue 
caution. 


Time is limited with every teacher; strength must be 
husbanded, and money is scarce, and yet no profession in 
this day makes demands that require more time, strength, 
and money than that of teaching. The teacher must live 
well and dress well; must go, and do, and be; must read 
and hear; must have and give with the best of people. 
He is liable not to satisfy himself or the public in these 
regards, and this sense of the impossibility of meeting 
the highest demands burdens many teachers. Re- 
member that the first duty is not to fret over the unattain- 
able. Do the best you can, and then don’t worry. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


We are thoroughly satisfied that vacation schools are 
an essential feature of modern American city life. It is 
the teacher rather than the child that needs a vacation, as 
arule. The vacation is a good thing for children that 
can get into the country, but for the average child, whose 
summer life must be in the city, who has no playground 
but the street, there is abundant time for street wander- 
ing if he spends three hours of the day in school, especially 
if such a school be industrial in its character. We are 
confident that the vacation school. and the evening school 
are to play an important part in the educational! activity 
of the future, and they demand the attention of all friends 
of the schools and of the country. In this age of prog- 
ress, of intensity of thought and action, we must utilize 
all the hours that would otherwise be spent in idleness, 
which is the school of crime. Superintendent Dutton 
strikes the keynote of educational progress when he de- 
mands that the school shall lead all youth away from the 
initial steps toward poverty and crime. 


CALIFORNIA’S HOSPITALITY. 


The extended report of the great educational gather- 
ing in California gives a good idea of the literary feast 
provided by President Gove and his associates of the 
executive committee, but a slight idea of the entertain- 
ment furnished by San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Stockton, Monterey, Santa Cruz, Cloverdale, San Rafael, 
Petaluma, Santa Rosa, Healdsburg, and multitudes of 


| The first great surprise that awaited the teachers was 


1g to the editorial and business management, and all 
communications for the pages of THE JOURNAL should be addressed to 


reception has ever been given the National Educational 
Association, nor do we forget the experiences and possi- 
bilities of Newport when we say that no such ever was 
or probably ever will be provided for any teachers’ 
gathering in America. 


the appearance upon every train entering San Francisco 
from the East, for two weeks, of distinguished men and 
women with fruit, flowers, and badges with which to wel- 
come and refresh the tourists. Every member of the 
Association (8,000 strong) was provided by the city of 
Oakland with a beautiful badge, the wearing of which 
entitled one to all the hospitality and privileges of the 
city. This phase of the hospitality went so far that the 
badges of the officers were literally set with diamonds. 
Report says that these badges cost upwards of $3,000. 
The free steamer excursion on the bay on the “ Belgie,” 
flagship of the Pacific fleet, and two associate steamers, 
conveying from four to five thousand members of the 
Association down the bay, through the Golden Gate, into 
the broad Pacific, on which a bountiful free coliation was 
furnished for all, was such an “ outing ”’ as the members of 
the Association never enjoyed before. 
Upon several excursions, where a merely nominal price 
was charged for the round trip, the citizens furnished a 
sumptuous lunch, gave choice entertainment receptions, 
and almost everywhere carriages were provided free of 
expense to give the teachers a drive through the cities 
and suburbs. 
The citizens of Stockton assumed all the expenses of 
railroad fares going and coming, furnished a banquet 
almost limitless in quality and variety. The Oakland 
Board of Trade for two weeks furnished free carriage 
drives from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. to all members of the 
Association. 

The California State Teachers’ Association and Super- 
tendency held public receptions four afternoons, amid a 
floral display impossible in the East, with the choicest 
music upon the Coast, while fruit was lavishly dispensed. 
The teachers of San Francisco entertained the Associa- 
tion in a bountiful manner at the Art Association rooms 
and at Union Square Hall. The local kindergarten com- 
mittee raised literally thousands of dollars, and held re- 
ceptions daily in Odd Fellows’ Building, with music, 
flowers, souvenirs, and a variety of entertainment. The 
Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society also held public receptions, 
and fed thousands at their rooms gratuitously. 

The Christian Advocate of New York admirably says 
what eight thousand teachers will endorse: “ Generous 
California! She has provided the teachers with enter- 
tainment; given them free cxecursions and unlimited 
quantity of unlimited fruits and flowers. She has not 
only supplied every want, but in most cases anticipated 
them. Every teacher from the East will return home to 
sing in unmeasured terms the praise of California and 


her good people.” 


THE INTERPROVINCIAL INSTITUTE. 


The first meeting of the Institute, held at St. John, 
New Brunswick, in July, was the most important educa- 
tional gathering ever held in the provinces. For some 
years the teachers have had meetings in the several Proy- 
inces, but this is the first gathering from all three. New 
Brunswick furnished 150, Nova Scotia 100, and Prince 
Edward Island 40. These were paying members. The 
audiences were much larger than this would imply, and 
the citizens of St. John swelled the number frequently to 
1,500. 

The variety of topics discussed and the wide range of 
the speakers were interesting féatures of the occasion. 
Every visitor was able to find.something of value. If the 
profound philosophy of the college presidents appalled 
the young teacher, Colonel Parker was there to drop seed 
thoughts and furnish enthusiasm. Principles were enun- 
ciated and enforced by speakers like Dr. Fitch, and 
methods were set forth by a dozen bright men and 
women in the sectional meetings. Even the politicians 
bad an evening given them to show their appreciation of 


were more than mere compliments; they were replete 
with the interest which comes from complete information 


about the subject. 
There were several Americans upon the program, — 


Ray Greene Hauling, Dr. Schuman, of Cornell, a native 
of Prince Edward Island. These were all treated with 
the utmost cordiality (notwithstanding the fishery dis- 
pute), and furnished occasion for many humorous refer- 
ences to annexation. 

It was one of the most effective and vigorous conven- 
tions ever held on this continent. The teachers of the 
Provinces in attendance were chiefly young men and 
women apparently under thirty, if we disregard the col- 
leges. They make up in enthusiasm what they lack in 
experience, and in theory are abreast of the times. For 
instance, in the High School section the teachers advocate 
experimental teaching of physics, chemistry, and biology, 
the objective teaching of history, and generous ornament- 
ation of schoolrooms for its uplifting effect upon moral 
character. To the Americans it seemed strange to see so 
few men of experience present. It was said that the 
average duration of teachers’ service, in the case of men, 
is less than five years. Salaries are very low, but public 
sentiment will not sustain any considerable increase, on 
the plea that the supply is greater than the demand. In 
New Brunswick a normal school education is a requisite 
for a teacher’s license, and the same restriction will soon 
be made in Nova Scotia. 

The address that pleased the seniors most was undoubt- 
edly that of Dr. Fitch, though Dr. Schuman’s effort pro- 
duced the strongest impression upon the college men, for 
they strove hard to controvert his position. Mr. Huling 
commanded universal respect for his good judgment and 
ready appreciation of the needs of the hour; but it was 
reserved to Colonel Parker and his expansive smile to fire 
the heart and win the applause of the young men and 
maidens, though his charming wife was a strong rival in 
the case of the young men. 

The effect of the meeting upon teachers of the Provinces 
was universally good, and bids fair to be lasting. Such 
men as the promoters of the convention, Mr. Mullin, Mr. 
Eaton, and Mr. Montgomery, should be better known to 
New England. Their influence for good deserves a wider 
field for usefulness. 

The Summer school has made its appearance in the 
Provinces. There was one at Pictou for the study of 
science and science teaching, under Principal McKay, than 
whom no other has a wider reputation in Acadia. In- 
structors receive no compensation, and the whole expense 
of each pupil is but fifteen dollars. This illustrates an 
admirable phrase of the earnest spirit of Nova Scotia 
teachers. 


SCATTERING N. EH. A. NOTES. 


At the meeting of the newly-elected board of directors a strong 
and determined effort was made to induce the convention to hold 
its next meeting at Nashville, Tenn. Communications were read 
from the governor and mayor, extending a cordial invitation and 
tendering the use of the legislative halls. Numerous speakers from 
various states indorsed this movement. Saratoga and Newport were 
also named. The question was finally referred to a committee 
consisting of the president, secretary, and treasurer, which was 
given power to decide upon the place of meeting. 

The elegant badges that were furnished every member through 
the generosity of the city of Oakland served as ‘‘ bright little 
letters of introduction,” as one of the teachers put it. They 
secured for their owners exceptional courtesies on the street, in the 
restaurant, and everywhere. 

The pavillion, where the school exhibit was made and the grand 
concerts given, came to be styled ‘‘ The Temple of Learning.”’ 

In addition to the regular badge, each member wore a bright 
strip of ribbon bearing in neatly printed letters the name of the 
state from which he or she hailed. 

One of the great dailies was pleased to remark upon the prompt- 
ness with which the teachers gathered in their respective assembly 
halls thus showing that they could practice what they preached. 
Some poor, hard-worked reporter must have been befuddled by 
the presence of so many learned ones when he gave the names of 
the committee on ‘‘ Micology,”’ meaning ‘‘ Necrology.”’ 

At their special headquarters, the Occidental Hotel, the San 
Francisco Press Clab welcomed all journalists from all parts of the 
country to a hospitality seldom, if ever, equalled. The represent- 


education and the teachers, and finely did they improve 
it. The addresses of Sir Leonard Tilley, Mr. Foster, | 


other cities and towns on the Pacific Slope. We do not|the Minister of Finance of the Dominion, and Mr. Fer-| 


forget Madison and Chicago when we say that no such 


guson, Provincial Secretary of Prince Edward Island, ' 


ative of the JOURNAL desires to acknowledge personally, and ex- 
press the most sincere gratitude, for the numerous kindnesses’ and 
courtesies that were shown to him. 

Several boxes of delicious plums and peaches were received at 
Oregon headquarters from Jackson County, The Oregonians were 


Colonel and Mrs. F. W. Parker, Miss McGee, Prof. ° 
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as generous as their California neighbors, and insisted on all visitors 
partaking of their fruit, which was of an exceptionally fine flavor. 

Commenting upon the grand opening reception, the Daily Re- 
port said: ‘* The Mechanics’ Pavilion never before held a larger 
number nor such an enthusiastic gathering of people as it did last 
night upon the occasion of the formal reception and concert to the 
National Educational Association. The addresses were well re- 
ceived, and the musical part of the program it would have been 
hard to improve upon. It is estimated that 12,000 persons were in 
the building during the evening.’’ 

In one day over a thousand people were entertained at lunch, free, 
by local teachers at Union Square Hall. 

A special postoftice for the accommodation of visiting teachers 
was established at the Pavillion, where all letters directed in care 
of the Association were received and delivered. 

One afternoon, at the Pavillion, Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the 
St. Louis, Manual Training School, gave an interesting, explana- 
tory address relative to the exhibit of his school and the methods of 
instruction there employed. 

A reception, that Eastern teachers will be pleased to retain 
among the most pleasant recollections of their brief visit to the 
Pacific Slope, was given by the teachers of Oakland, at Pioneer 
Hall. The spacious parlors of the Pioneers were exquisitely dec- 
orated with flowers, ferns, and ever-graceful smilax. In the 
window alcoves, mounds of the choicest flowers, the many speci- 
mens of Oakland produce, were placed. The mantels and fire- 
places were hidden in their wealth of exotics, while the chandeliers 
were masses of evergreens. As the visitors entered the rooms a 
beautiful little girl, dressed in pure white, presented them with 
choice souvenir boutonnieres of rosebuds and heliotropes. The Re- 
ception Committee then took the guests in hand and welcomed 
them to the bounteous feast provided by the people of Oakland. 
The tables were spead in the vestibule of the hall and were loaded 
with fruits, wines, ices, and dainty cakes. A musical feast was 
also provided. 

Promenade concerts, free to badge wearers, were given in the 
Pavillion every night. 

‘* After breakfast these same women and thousands of others, of 
their own and the sterner sex, could be seen wending their way to 
the Grand Opera House on Mission street.’’—A Reporter’s Slip. 

The normal schools of San Jose and Los Angeles combined in 
giving a reception in the Palace Hotel parlors to visiting delegates 
and friends, A constant stream of ladies and gentlemen poured in 
and out of the tastily decorated rooms during the entire evening, 
all seeming highly pleased with the visit. It was estimated that 
at least 2,000 persons called. One of the parlors was utilized as a 
refectory, in which San Jose’s choicest fruits were dispensed in 
abundance. 

An enthusiastic old soldier, wearing a Grand Army badge, made 
the rounds of the headquarters, distributing circulars calling for 
instruction in military tactics in the public schools. The value of 
the discipline for physical as well as for patriotic purposes, were set 
forth in detail. The circular was signed ‘‘ Safety.’’ 

Over 600 teachers were entertained in one day at the headquart- 
ers of the State Board of Trade, where could be seen California’s 
products in all their variety. Fruits and wines were served to all 
who cared for them, and bundles of literature, descriptive of the 
state’s resources were also given away. 

Those women were fortunate who made a visit to the silk-spin- 
ning room in the Flood Building, where could be ‘seen the worm in 
all stages of development, from the egg to the fully matured, six- 
weeks-old, und the moth; also the process of spinning the raw silk 
direct from the cocoon. This was under the auspices of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Visitors were given specimens of cocoons 
belonging to three different races of worms and an illustrated pam- 
phlet giving many interesting facts on the subject. Boston teach- 
ers were especially delighted to find that the young lady in charge 
was once herself a Bostonian, and, I will say say it in a whisper, 
people from that city were perhaps exceptionally favored. 

Almost everybody paid a visit to Chinatown, and almost every- 
body was satisfied with one visit. The only way to give an adequate 
conception of the filthiness and vice of this quarter of the city is to 
say that it there appears on the same immense scale that so charac- 
terizes everything else in the far West. 

Hundreds of teachers spent a profitable hour in the U. S. Mint 
located in San Francisco, and the largest in the country. 

After the adjournment of the meeting of the educators at the 
Grand Opera House, and the new and old national officers of the 
Association had retired to their respective headquarters at the Oc- 
cidental and Palace, the First Regiment Band serenaded the out- 
going officers at the Occidental, and were responded to from the 
hotel balcony by a detachment from the Presido Band. 

The retiring officers, with the First Regiment Band at their 
head, then marched to the Palace, where the National Educational 
Association officers elect had been assembled to receive them. The 
balconies of the hotel were brilliantly lighted, and the rotunda 
and galleries were filled with spectators, and many bright speeches 
were made. 

After the band had played a popular air, Superintendent Camp- 
bell of Oakland introduced Ira G. Hoitt, superintendent of public 
instruction of California, who introduced A. B. Marble of Worces- 
ter, Mass., president-elect of the National Educational Association ; 
Aaron Gove, ex-president ; Dr. Luckey of Pennsylvania, Professor 
McElroy of Oaegon, W. E. Sheldon of Boston, Mass., and others, 
who made short speeches, in which they beggared the English lan- 
guage in making profuse acknowledgments of California’s hospi- 
tality to the convention. 

@ke members of the National Council, and their wives, were 
given a grand reception at the Palace Hotel. Refreshments in 
abundance were served. Superintendent Hoitt, Vice-President 
Sheldon, and Zalmon Richards made short addresses. 


were sent on Friday to the representative of the JoURNAL, by 
Oregon, Nevada, and San Joaquin County delegates. 
THE EXCURSIONS, 


The excursion on the bay and out through Golden Gate Park, 
free to all wearing the badge, was one of the pleasantest treats 
which the visitors received. An elegant lunch was served on board 
the steamers, there being three, the Belgic, the Encinal, and the 
Oakland. The free excursion to Stockton was perhaps the most 
elaborate of all. Not only Stockton, but all San Joaquin County, 
was practically placed at the disposal of the guests. All teachers 
visiting Pasadena were met by the reception committee and given 
carriages at the railway station, from which to view the town. At 
San Jos¢ the teachers gave their guests a banquet and a banquet, 
and provided them with carriages for driving. Over the principal 
thoroughfare of the town sat an arch, gracefully decorated and 
bearing the words in the keystone, ‘‘ Welcome, N. E. A.’ The 
receptions at Santa Cruz, the Big Trees, and at Monterey were 
planned on the same generous scale. Many made the moonlight 
trip to Camp Taylor and enjoyed its exquisite scenery. It was a 
novel experience to many who were able to take the trip across the 
bay to witness the launching of the great United States steel cruiser, 
the Charleston, the first ever built on the Pacific coast. At Berke- 
ley free carriages were provided, showing visitors over the 
grounds of the university. The Cloverdale and Glen Ellen excur- 
sions were heartily enjoyed by the enthusiastic teachers. Excep- 
tional rates had been arranged for those desiring to make the trip to 
Honolulu or Alaska; also for the Yosemite excursion, and to Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, and Portland, and splendid 
facilities were offered for visiting the great Leland-Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the Lick Observatory. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo has been unusually active in his eastern visit 
this season, among other things having given five Sunday evening 


lectures at the Y. M. C. U., upon Amos Lawrence, Horace Mann, 
Charles Sumner, et al. This week he gave an address on the 
**Common Schools and Common Morality,’ at the ninety-fifth 
anniversary of the new Salem Academy, which address the Boston 
Transcript publishes in fall. 


Charles H. Kilborn, for a long time with D. C. Heath & Co., 


has taken the New England agency for the publications of S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
He is established in D. C. Heath’s building, 5 Somerset Street, the 
headquarters of A. S. Barnes & Co., A. e. Soule, agent ; Potter, 
Knight, & Ainsworth, A. S. Manson, agent; and the University 
Publishing Co. 


Augustus D, Small, sub-master of the Lawrence School, has an 
article in the Catholic World for August, entitled ‘‘Send the 


Whole Boy to School,’’ that is likely to attract much attention. 
His conclusion is that we should send the whole boy to school,— 
**send him where head and heart, body and soul are educated.”’ 
The publishers’ prospectus to the press make this article the chief 
attraction of the number. 


Superintendent George Howland of Chicago has spent several 
days in the city enjoying the beaches. Mr. Howland was a Massa- 
chusetts boy, a graduate of and professor at Amherst College, and 
has been a trustee of that institution for the full term allowed. In 
the more than thirty years of life in the Chicago High School and 


the superintendency he has failed to visit New England no single 
year. Mr. Howland is not only one of the most genial members of 
the fraternity, but his reports give him rank second certainly to no 
educational writer in the country, and his annual addresses to the 
teachers on professional classics ought long since to have been col- 
lected and issued, as a volume of sensible pedagogy. Alfred 
Kirk, principal of the Mosely Schoo!, one of the most renowned of 
the Chicago principals, whose influence in religious and philan- 
thropic affairs in Chicago is as great as in educational circles, has 
been summering with his brother-in-law, Hon. G. A. Bruce, ex- 
president of the Massachusetts Senate, at Winthrop. 


E. C. Carrigan, Esq., Boston, has published a four-column article 
in the Boston Herald, defending the action of the school board in 
its reproof of Mr. Travis for his method of teaching the history of 
the Middle Ages, basing his argument upon the unfitness of Mr. 
Travis to deal fairly with history as judged by the result of his 
work. On the other hand the committee of one hundred, cre- 
ated by the joint committee appointed at the famous Faneuil Hall 
and Tremont Temple meetings on the evening of July 11, have 
organized and appointed an executive committee with the needful 
sub-committee. The committee of one hundred consists of promi- 
nent and representative citizens of all creeds and parties, with a 


and control. No names appear in connection with this committee, 


tant clergyman in the city has spoken with emphasis in denuncia- 
tion of the Swinton-Travis affair, and all the meetings have been 
largely attended, the halls being thronged as on no other occasion 
for years; but there seems no way to determine where the conserv- 
ative judgment of the people is. Those who prophesied,—and I 
was among the number,—that successful-agitation wonld not survive 
vacation days seem destined to deserve the charge of being false 
prophets. The notable absence, however, of identification of prom- 
inent business and professional gentlemen with the movement gives 
color to Mr. Carrigan’s claim that the weight of influence is with 
the school committee. Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D.D., of this city, 
had a five-column detailed and vigorous reply to Mr. Carrigan in 
the Herald of Aug. 13. It is decidedly sharp. The papers of Mr. 
Carrigan and Dr. Hamilton give the best presentation of the 
Swinton-Travis affair; and should be preserved by teachers. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 


Hon. Leland Stanford, president of the Stanford University, and 
Rev. C. C. Stratton of Mills College were made honorary members 
of the Educational Association. Magnificent baskets of flowers 


purpose to keep the public schools free from all sectarian influence 


who simply announce themselves as ‘‘ Committee on Correspond- 
ence, P. O. Box 1345, Boston.’’ There is wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of the recent agitation. Nearly every Protes- 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS. 


PRUDENCE, 


She heard him talk of deathless love, 
(As if such things could be!) 

And blushed, with downcast eyes, to hear 
His wild, impassioned plea. 


The moon was hid behind a cloud ; 
The night was soft and fair 

As paradise ; the scent of flowers 
Filled all the summer air. 


In simple words he urged his suit, 
By love made eloquent, 

While on the girl’s cheek, as he spoke, 
The blushes came and went. 


But when, at last, his story told, 
He ceased his earnest plea, 

She shyly raised her eyes and asked, 
** What is your salary ?”’ 


It is easy to believe what we wish to be true,—excepting in the 
case of the restaurant mince pie. 

It is always the small things that cause the most trouble in this 
world: babies, for instance, and cucumbers. 

The difference between the journalist and the newspaper man is 
best illustrated by the superior size of the newspaper man’s salary. 
Hope is always left to the unfortunate; but the unfortunate all 
find, after a week or two of nothing else, that Hope is anything 
but filling. 

Friendship grows with years. That is where friendship differs 
from ordinary love. 

The weather so far this summer has been a great deal better 
than the service of the weather bureau. 

Philosophy is a great help to the poor unfortunate. The trouble 
is that the only people who can make a success at the philosophy 
business are generally fortunate and rich. 

Self-confidence is the first requisite for success in life, but a good 
many men fail because they think it is the only one. 

St. Louis has a mining company composed exclusively of women. 
The assertion that they mean to talk a hole in the ground, how- 
ever, is a miserable campaign lie. 

Poverty is no disgrace, perhaps, but it is always mighty incon- 
venient. 

** Death does not differ at all from life,’’ says Thales; and as 
Thales has been dead for about 2500 years, he certainly ought to 
know. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From August 6 to August 14, inclusive.] 


— Fall River weavers strike. 

— Gold discovery in Montana. 

— Serious floods in Switzerland. 

— Minister Lathrop leaves Russia, 

— Attempt to blow up a ‘'Q”’ train. 

— Parliament adjourns till November. 

— Serious wreck on the Erie Railway. 

— Mail robbery on the Missouri Pacific. 

— A $40,000 collision on the ‘‘ Q’’ Road. 

— The President vetoes five more pension bills. 

— The famous Joggins raft arrives in New York. 

— Theodore Juste, the Belgian historian, is dead, 

— Mr. Parnell begins a suit against the London Times. 

— The ‘ Puritan’’ wins the race off Martha’s Vineyard. 

— Convention of the ‘‘ American Party’’ in Washington. 
— Major-General Scofield placed in command of the army. 
— The Senate passes a bill to carry the Chinese treaty into ef- 


fect. 
— Death of Isaac Strauss, the French musician, in his 83d 


year, 


— General Von Moltke placed on the retired list of the German 
w= Agitation in Cuba in favor of annexatien to the United 
a oe gathering of postage stamp collectors in session in 
neh Wilmington (Del.) judge steals $100,000 from friends and 
ga organized band of dynamiters discovered at Wilkes- 
meee in Amesbury, Mass., of Hon, Richard S. Spofford, 


aged 56 years. 
— The River and Harbor Bill becomes a law without the Presi- 


dent’s signature. 

— A volcanic eruption in Japan buries five villages ; 500 bodies 
already recovered. 

— Jacksonville, Fla., quarantined from the outer world on ac- | 
count of yellow-fever. 

— A gigantic trust formed to control the Minnesota and Win- 
consin lumber interests. 

— The Canadian Government is to investigate the Mormon im 
migration into that country. 

— Collapse of the grand stand at a St. Louis base ball game; 
many persons seriously injured. 

— Unrestricted reciprocity with the United States advocated at a 
Liberal meeting at Oakville, Ont. 

— Hon. James G. Blaine arrives from Liverpool, and is given 
enthusiastic receptions in New York and Boston. ee 

— Inthe yacht race for the Goelet Cup the Volunteer wins in 
her class, and the Sachem outsails the other schooners. 

— Two men arrested in Chicago for wholesale robbery of letter 
boxes; they have pursued the business for two years. 

— The Chinese Gevernment threatens to retaliate against Great 
Britain on account of the ill-treatment of Chinese in British Col- 
onies. 

— Funeral in Washington over the remains of the late General 
Sheridan; eloquent address by Cardinal Gibbons; burial at the 
National Cemetery at Arlington. 

— Horace G. Wadlin of Reading, Mass., for two years chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the Legislature, the champion of 
all educational legislation, has been appointed Chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Buresu of Statistics of Labor, to sneceed Col, Carroll D, 
Wright, of national fame. 
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THE NATIONAL BDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


“1. If you think this criticism just, please state: (1) Why you 
think so; (2) causes; (3) remedies. 

“2. If you regard it as unjust, please give your reasons.”’ 

Three hundred and fifty copies of the above letter were sent out, 
two hundred and fifty being sent to educators and one hundred to 
business men. 

Twenty-five per cent. of those replying think the criticism wholly 
just, thirty-nine per cent. partially just, and thirty-six per cent. 
entirely unjust. 

Having considered the reasons assigned for these various opin- 
ions, the speaker concluded that the ciriticism had some foundation 
and p ed to consider the causes given. These fell under 
seven heads: (1) Imperfect schools laws; (2) influences which 
sometimes prevent the best teachers from securing places; (3) 
meagre financial support; (4) poor supervision; (5) insufficient 
time; (6) defective course; (7) deficient preparation on the part 
of teachers. 

The last cause was regarded as really fundamental. The teach- 
er’s preparation was defective in that he was not an investigator in 
the subject he taught nor in psychology. 

It was thought that a -day of the Association should be set 
apart to hearing accounts of such observations and experiments 
upon children as had been made during the previous year. Such 
papers should be made voluntary, the writer being required to 
send an abstract to a committee appointed for this purpose. If 
this abstract showed the work ony sufficient value, the committee 
should not place the paper upon the program. 

When the reading was concluded, Dr. Harris moved that, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the speaker, at the next session 
of the Association a general meeting be set apart for the reading 
and discussion of papers on psychologic and pedagogic subjects. 
The resolution was referred to the next executive committee, 


The Public Schools. 


Mr. John P. Irish then discussed the topic, ‘‘ The Schools Fail 


to Give a Proper Preparation for Active Life.’’ 
He said that a fair discussion of the subject exacted that the re- 
uirements of the schools be measured before the delinquencies be 
Siasaed. What becomes of the public school boy when he is sent 
out into life ? He is lost. The product of American schools is 
not to be found among the industries of the land. The American 
man who was the American boy is not to be found, not even in the 
criminal operations of the country. The boy must be taught to 
become a man able to take part in the close competition, the hand- 
to-hand straggles of life, which are becoming harder and harder. 
The boy who is graduated from the public school and seeks to enter 
one of the skilled trades finds himself face to face with a foreign guild 
which says to him, ‘‘No, sir; youshall not enterhere.’’ These are the 
men who have never sat in an American schoolroom. The boy cannot 
enter; he is too weak. But we cannot have an apprenticeship for 
our boys. We must make of our schools a training-ground for our 
skilled trades and thus give the boy acourage, a manhood that will 
force himself into the heritage of his country against all comers. 
This is much to expect of the public schools,—perbaps too much. 
But whatever you make of your boys, try to make them men. 


In replying to the above, Mr. W. E. Sheldon of Boston said : 


The purposes and aims of the public school are of vital interest 
to every citizen. It is apparent to every thoughtful student of 
history that the American public school system was not devised 
merely to prepare the children and youth of the land to buy, to sell, 
and to get gain in the active, material, business pursuits of life. 
The reason for its inauguration and adoption was primarily to pre- 
pare for good citizenship in the republic, based upon intelligence, 
virtue, and a comprehensive view of, and obedience to, law. 

The existence and perpetuity of a nation, based upon universal suf- 
frage, gives the school a prominence, and imposes duties and re- 
sponsibilities upon the educator that do not exist under any other 
form of government. The elementary school is something more 
than a merely local, utilitarian communal; it is, in an eminent 
sense, a broad, national institution, upon which the highest weal of 
the republic depends. The school is notthe place where the pupil 
goes simply to acquire specific knowledge and culture that may be 
useful to him in private life. 

The ideal school is the nursery of intelligent citizenship and the 
inspiring source of a sterling type of genuine patriotism. This 
truth was felt and embodied the early fathers of the republic 
in the statute laws of Massachusetts, in which it is enjoined upon 
** all instructors of youth to exert their best endeavors to impress 
upon the minds of the children and youth committed to their care 
and instruction the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred re- 
gard for truth, love of country, humanity, universal benevolence,’’ 
and other enumerated, kindred virtues, which are an ornament to 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded. 

Popular education, supported and secured through the use of 
public funds derived from taxation, cannot properly be restricted to 
a few elementary branches. The age in which we live is a progres- 
sive one, and the demands of our advancing civilization require that 
the curriculum of studies taught should be broadened from time to 
time. Enlightened public sentiment confirms this position and 
prompts the voluntary action of the people to make munificent ap- 

ropriations of money for the support of schools of every grade. 

rom the kindergarten to the university. The material wealth of 
the state is willingly pledged to pay the enormous cost, but, in re- 
turn, it reasonably demands that the benefits derived from the 
public school system should be so complete and comprehensive in 
their scope as to justify the vast expenditure. The humblest citi- 
zen is interested in the maintenance and improvement of our public 
school system, because it lies at the foundation of our national ex- 
istence. The active duties of private and public life are better 
performed by intelligent, cultivated men aud women than by the 
ignorant and uncultured. 

To make certain these results the schools must train the young to 
become intelligent voters, fair-minded jurymen, upright judges, 
discreet and honest legislators, and incorruptible executive officers. 

The time has come when the essential elements of civic instrne- 
tion should be given in all des of our public schools. This 
branch of education will tend to awaken and stimulate sentiment 
of genuine loyalty to duty and patriotism in the administration of the 
affairs of the state and nation. Such teaching will develop prin- 
ciples of action that give dignity to the individual, increase respect 
and reverence for the home, and exert a salutary influence in the dis- 
charge of all public and private obligations. Whatever makes the in- 
dividual citizen more intelligent and conscientious in the discharge 


of his active, personal duties will improve the state and the nation. 
t may not be necessary to make any special c or addition to 
the school curriculum to secure the teaching of what is essential to 
enlightened citizenship. The essence of this kind of instruction 
should permeate all the work of the teacher. The facts and prin- 
ciples of good citizenship should be so presented as to become the 
life, the soul of the school. The Ee should absorb the love of 
country as freely as he breathes in the pure air. It should surround 
him in the teaching atmosphere of the school. Time and space 
forbid any detailed elaboration of a course of study suited to this 
end. The lessons in history, geography, biographical reading, ete., 
furuish the opportunities, admirably adapted, to exercise the judg- 
ment of the pupil upon the actions of men in their relations as citi- 
zens. The close and important relation that exists between the 
state and the school is so obvious that it needs simply to be men- 
tioned to secure universal assent. We would emphasize the fact 
that education in the essentials of good citizenship must be begun 
early to secure the highest results. Lord Bacon said, ‘‘ Common- 
wealths and good governments do nourish virtue grown, but do not 
mend the seeds.”” The young child, the enfant terrible, has to be 
converted by education into a citizen, active and useful, or he will 
grow up to become an adult of ignorance, the tool of demagogism. 


— 


Discussion. 


T. J. Morgan, of the Rhode Island State Normal School, 
opened the discussion, confining himself to the moral phase of the 
question. He said the schools were what the people made them. 
Any criticism of the schools should not be upon the teachers alone, 
nor the system alone, but should include parents, trustees, and the 
community. The teachers, morally and intellectually, are quite 
equal to, if not above, the average of the community. If the 
teachers are better, how does it happen that those who receive their 
teaching do not improve? I contend that they do. The schools 
are subjected to a great deal of unjust criticism for the simple rea- 
son that they are not Roman Catholic. The destruction of the 

ublic school system means the downfall of our civilization, of our 
liberties, and a return to the horrors of the Middle 

Mr. Ira Moore, of the Los Angeles Normal School, thought that 
many of the criticisms on the schools were just. He believed that 
criticism marked a healthy condition of affairs, for there follows 
in its track the ambition to improve and progress. Criticism, even 
though unjast, stimulates life and insures growth. Perfection is 
impossible. See if you find it attained in any profession or calling. 
Compare teachers with members of other professions. Every sys- 
tem has its faults. There are men who value Greek roots above all 
the products of the soil. There are some hammering upon the mind 
to the neglect of the body. Despite all these drawbacks, the great 
body of teachers are fully alive to the exigencies of the age. Let 
us take no pessimistic view of life. All professions are falling into 
line, but it must be admitted the teaching profession is in the lead. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, professor of Pedagogy of the University of 
New York, followed with a few remarks, relating several amus- 
ing anecdotes, showing the absurdity of some of the popular 
criticisms of the public school. He was opposed to the policy of 
using the schoolg to train blacksmiths, carpenters, and the like, be- 
lieving thoroughly in an all-round education, such as enables a pupil 
to take a firm grasp of whatever trade or profession he may be called 
to follow in after life. If the public school system is to be de- 
stroyed, then the destroyers must put in their place something 
better. 


An interesting and lively discussion followed, icipated in by 
Messrs. Soldan of St. Louis, Sheldon of ol msm Campbell 
and Jones of Oakland, Cal. 


EVENING SESSION. 
This session was presided over by Mr. Fred M. Campbell of Oak- 
land, Cal., vice-president. 


Practical’? Education. 


The first paper, entitled ‘‘ The Peychological View,’’ was read 
by James H. Baker of Denver, Col. <a 

I. The Being to be Educated. The child has all the possibilities 
before him which are implied by possession of the wonderful fac- 
ulties,—human intellect, sensibility, and will. 

II, Education Defined; Its Aim. Education is the process of 
developing the mental activities,—knowing, feeling, and willing. 
The aim of education is ideal manhood. The ideal man is the ideal 
citizen. Education makes men and reconstructs states. Education 
at the common expense may be demanded in the name of the indi- 
vidual and mutual interests of mankind. General education inci- 
dentally prepares one to earn a living. The fruition of developed 
“oe is largely in action. 

Ill. The Meatal Powers to be Trained Symmetrically to the 
Highest Point Practicable. The mental powers are interdependent 
and so interact that the usefulness of one is enhanced by the sym- 
metrical development of all. Symmetry cannot always be attained, 
but the aim should constantly be toward symmetry. The sym- 
metrical development of the powers should be continued, if prac- 
ticable, until they are ready for a high degree of useful activity. 
The higher powers of the intellect are but little developed before 
the age of sixteen or eighteen; general education should be con- 
tinued beyond this point. 

1V. The Work of the School in Training Faculty ; Ideal Results. 
By analysis of the work of a rational school system, it appears that 
at the end of the high school all the intellectual powers have been 
trained; proper emotion has been cultivated; the will has been 
trained by requirements, restrains, and the use of good motives; 
the mind has gained control of the body through reading, speaking, 
singing, drawing, calisthenies, sports, etc. The ideal product of a 
school system should possess vigor of intellect, refined emotional 
power, strength of will, and ready control of the body. Kuowledge 
in the sense of preserved facts is not the purpose of education. 

Education aims at more than knowledge ; it arouses the creative 
and discovering powers. 

V. Results of School Work Praetically Viewed. The educated 
youth may apply his knowledge to existing government, society, 
and industries; he is also ready for fresh acquisitions. His edu- 
cated emotional power may secure enjoyment for himself and make 
him an agreeable member of society, His will power may make 
him a law-abiding citizen, or lead to vigorous practical action. 
His control of y may be utilized in any occupation requiring 
skill. We educate bighly to the end of manhood and superior 
practical power. Soul-activity finds expression in a thousand prac- 
tical ways. Intelligent men are intelligent laborers; have many 
resources; are-not dependent upon one set of conditions. Asa 
class educated men average high in practical its. 

VI. Popular Demands, (a) Demand for of General Edu- 
cation. line of work in a public school system is needed for 
symmetrical development. With less of general education the 
forces of one’s being would not be properly trained and marshalled 
for active service in life. (+) The Demand for More of Practical 
Work. The work demanded is meager in general principles. The 
demand is really for special education before its time. (c) The 


Demand for Manual Training. All the faculties and powers, in- 


cluding control of the body, are trained in school without work in 
wood and iron. Work in wood and iron can add very little to gen- 
eral education. The tendency of manual training is toward the 
trades. It is argued that this work is giving expression to thought ; 
true, but in a limited field; this practice is in other ways. It 
is argued that it tends to keep boys in school; this end may be 
attained by improved methods in regular work. It is argued that 
it brings the mind in contact with the material world, and also gives 
common-sense views of labor; it is not necessary in this age to use 
special means to materialize anything, and the prevailing sentiment 
concerning Jabor is already good. If it is argued that manual 
trainiug specially prepares to earn a living, then it is special edu- 
cation, and does not belong ia the public schools. Let there be 
plenty of special schools of all kinds for the graduates from general 
courses. 
VII. General Education Practical. Exclusive Devotion to Ma- 
terial Interests Destructive. The Ideal a Necessity. General edu- 
cation is eminently practical, as it broadens and heightens a man’s 
possibilities. It is of value to all that a few be educated ideally. 
Too much attention to the practical dwarfs the powers, limits the 
horizon, degrades the soul, and will destroy the spirit necessary for 
a strong national character. There is little need to urge the prac- 
tical; the refinements of the soul are more difficult to acquire. 
Carlyle says that we excel other ages in mechanism, but that in 
true dignity of soul and character we are inferior. The ideal alone, 
whether as means or end, gives value to life, 
Propositions. 

1, The education of a human being should be in harmony with 
the higher possibilities of his nature. 
2. Education is the development of the soul activities, knowing, 
feeling, and willing; its aim is manhood. ; 
3. This development, if possible, should be symmetrical, and 
should be carried to the highest point practicable. 
4, The highest use of studies is to develop the mental powers. 
Education aims at more than knowledge. 
5. General education is practical in that it may be applied in 
many ways. 

6. The popular demands are really demands for special education 
before the mind is sufficiently developed. 

7. The purely practical dwarfs the higher growth of man. 

8. To cultivate the ideal is an essential part of education. 


Education as a Preparation to Earn a Living. 


The popular view of the above questiun wss considered by R. K. 
Buehrle, of Lancaster, Pa. 

A physical world has been presented to men for conquest, so fas- 
cinating as to deprive the moral of all attraction. The senses have 
been so constantly engaged as to forbid the greatest activity of the 
imagination, the sensibilities, and the will, faculties conversant with 
wsthetical and ethical subjects. Our very nature is to a large ex- 
tent of the earth earthy; hence the demands of the body are likely 
to prevail. Even the divine law claims only one day in seven-for 
spiritaal employment. What wonder, then, if men mistook a large 

art for the whole and entirely forgot the ideal, the spiritual ? 
The greater acquaintance with physical laws and operations has 
lessened man’s contact with the supernatural. The search for the 
whence has been so engrossing as to leave neither time nor thought 
for the whither. Educational affairs are in the hands of the people, 
the masses, the very partially educated. Our schools have been, 
and are, largely in the hands of female teachers, who, with in- 
creasingly large exceptions, are necessarily on a low educational 
plane, and hence unable to inspire their pupils with a love for the 
ideal. The large number of unemployed persons, the denser pop- 
ulation, and the consequently intenser struggle for existence. 

Inadequateness of the so-called ‘‘ practical education ’’ may be 
seen from these considerations : 

The possession of material wealth is inimical to creative ability 
in art or to moral power in life ; man’s bodily structure proclaims 
the superiority of the mental over the physical; his happiness de- 
pends not on the abundance of the things that he hath, but on 
what he is; man’s education should lead not only to creation, but 
also to preservation ; the great problems still remaining, and now 
pressing for solution, are social and moral; viz, marriage, amuse- 
ments, art, and literature; and political: The distribution of cap- 
ital, the abolition of monopoly, political freedom, personal liberty. 


General and Special Education. 


‘“* Where Should General Education End and Special Education 
Begin’? was the subject of the remarks of J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The subject is twenty-eight hundred miles long, is composed of 
thirty-eight states, eight territories, excluding Alaska, the District 
of Columbia, and the Indian Territory. Its superficial area is 
2,900, 107 square miles. Within the space dwell 60,000,000 people. 

Before attempting to discuss where general education should end 
and special education begin, we should inquire upon what the ob- 
ligation of a state to educate rests, and the extent of that obliga- 
tion. The American theory is that the state should foster educa- 
tion, and that every opportunity should be furnished to every child 
to secure a good common school education ; and, furthermore, that 
such higher institutions of learning should be established and main- 
tained as the welfare of the state and nation requires, Our coun- 
try is so vast in its area and so unbounded in its resources that it is 
necessary to take a general survey of the occupations in which our 
people are at present engaged before dogmatically asserting what 
should, or should not, be done in regard to education. 

Education is a state affair, and it is left to the states themselves. 
Under our form of government is would be impossible to have a 
national system of self-government. It has been left to the people 
themselves to develop a system commensurate with their wants, 
and the best for the welfare of the republic. It would be an act 
of recklessness for a person familiar with only one section of our 
country and its wants to prescribe a course of instruction for all 
the The wants of New England are 
so different from those of Texas or Illinoi parison 
similarities are practically useless. 
To understand our wants, we must know what we are and what 
we expect to be in the future. According to the census of 1880. 
the farm area in the United States was 28.2 per cent. of the total 
area, not including Alaska. The increase in improved laad daring 
the last decade was 31 per cent., while the increase in population 
throughout the entire country was 30.1 per cent. riculture is 
the most important industry of this country, and the Uisited States 
produces 30 per cent. of the grain of the world. The capital em- 
ployed in farms and farming implements in this country; eight 
years ago, and the total value of live stock on farms (excluding 
ranche stock) makes a grand total of $12, 104,085,441, while that 
invested in manufactures, the next largest industry, was $2,790,270,- 
606. The persons who are reported as engaged in gainful ~ 4 
spectable occupations are nearly 35 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. Of the number thus employed, 44 per cent. were engaged in 
agriculture, 23 per cent. in professional and similar services, 11 


r cent. in trades and transportation, 22 t.i fact 
Dividing the states into groups, in the N orth-Atlantic division 25.9 
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per cent. of the whole population are engaged in menufutectag ;| 


in the South-Atlantie division, 15 per cent; in the North-Central 
group, 34.6 per cent. ; in the South-Central group, 17.8 per cent. ; 
and in the West-Central group, 3.5 per cent. Again, the urban 
population was 22.5 per cent. of the entire population. In the 
North-Atlantie group, the urban population is 48 per cent. ; in the 
South-Atlantic, 14 per cent. ; in the North-Central, 21 per cent. ; 
in the ate, 9 per cent.; and in the Western group, 27 
per. cen 

These facts indicate such a diversity of interests that it appears 
well-nigh impossible to arrange a course of instruction under 
national control, or even such uniformity throughout the state sys- 
tems as would be applicable to the wants of each locality. Diver- 
sity of interests creates differentiations in the systems we now have, 
and these differences tend to increase rather than to diminish. 

It is evident to the statistican that the United States is destined 
to be the granary of the world. We have annually 800,000 square 
miles in wheat in this country, while the wheat-growing area of 
British India does not exceed 110,000 square miles. Great Britain, 
France, Austro-Hungary, and Prussia have a wheat.growing area 
of only about four times the area of the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas. These facts of themselves indicate somewhat the food 
supply of the world, and in what pursuits our people must be chifly 
engaged. With this inadequate view of our real position among 
the nations of the earth, the question arises as to what should be 
the system of education for the people of this country, in order to 
accomplish results that have been thus faintly outlined. 

Another educational question, one of the most important that 
can come before the American people, is that of state help as op- 
posed to self help. There are two theories at once antagonistic in 
their tendencies as well as in their effects. If a man can’t get 
along by himself, then the state, so it is held, must interfere and 
legislate for him. If a boy is to learn a trade, the state is to fur- 
nish the tools, workshop, and material. He belongs to the state, 
and the state belongs to him, in so far as it shall supply him with 
food, shelter, clothing, education, and occupation. Since the state 
must not discriminate, it must do for all what it would do for the 
one. In its justice it must give each one the same opportunity, 
and it assumes that each one has the same talent for learning any 
trade, science, art, or handicraft. It assumes political, intellectual, 
and industrial equality among all classes. a matter of fact, 
men may be equal before the law, but industrially and intellectu- 
ally there are the very widest differences. The theory that the in- 
dividual must rely on the state for help is antagonistic to the free 
activity of anation. Self-help and self-dependence lead to activity 
in production and healthy execution. State help weakens individ- 
ual energy, and teaches one to depend upon outside power. It 
takes away the motive for self-exertion, and leaves the individual 
listless, inactive, and dependent. 

The state system of education includes the elementary school, 
the high school, normal school, the school of mines, the agricul- 
tural college, and the State University. The common schools are 
intended for all classes of people. In them the masses must be ed- 
ueated. The high schools are intended to carry forward the ele- 
mentary work of the common schools into a broader knowledge 
and a more thorough preparation for intelligent labor and useful 
citizenship. The principle upon which the normal school is sup- 
ported is that of supplying the common and high schools with 
skilled teachers, properly qualified to instruct. 

The support given to the high school, the normal school, and the 
state university, can be defended only upon the hypothesis that 
they elevate and influence the quality of the instruction in the com- 
mon schools, The school system is an agency for the uplifting of 
the masses in all those practical virtues which constitute good citi- 
zenship. If the state decides to establish technical schools, such 
as normal schools, agricultural colleges, schools of mines, the right 
exists. 

There is a place in a system of education for the special school 
for teaching trades. It springs from a demand in large manufac- 
turing communities. It is a local demand, and should be fostered 
by local enterprise. There is more need in a country like ours for 
agricultural schools than for technical schools, but at the present 
time I see no reason why schools in which trades are taught sbould 
be undertaken by the state. 


Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by George P. Brown, of Blooming- 


ton, Ill. : 

‘‘ Practical’’ education, with quotation marks to the word prac- 
tical, is supposed to name the popular conception of the education 
needed by the average American citizen. There is a vague notion 
in the public mind that there is an essenti&l difference between the 
theoretical and the practical in education. That a thing can be at 
the same time theoretically true and practically false. To every 
one who thinks below the surface of things it is manifest that 
everything of the so-called practical is nothing other than the em- 
bodiment of an idea, and that in any intelligent practice the idea 
must go before. He who fashions without knowing what he fash- 
ions is but a machine. Intelligent practice divorced from theory 
is impossible. 

The bearing of psychology upon this popular conception of the 
practical in education becomes apparent when we attempt to dis- 
cover the best process by which the truly practical man or woman 
may be produced. 

The notion that theory and practice are alien to each other gives 
rise to the opinion that the process of acquiring a practical educa- 
tion must differ from that which gives a theoretical education. To 
produce the practical man chief reliance is placed upon some form 
of manipulation. The apostles of the ‘‘ practical’’ issue as their 
word of command, ‘‘ Keep close to nature.’’ The world of sense 
is the only real world. : . 

The thought that what is abiding and traly real in the world is 
thought and that language is its best expression, gives rise to that 
process which makes the word,—the book,—the point of depart- 
ure. These are two sides of the one true process, , 

‘* Practical ’? education, popularly so-called, is at fault in that 
it keeps the pupils ever in his world of sense. It should be one of 
the chief functions of the school to lead the pupil on from con- 
crete thinking to general thinking; from the use of things and 
their images, to the use of words as symbols of ideas. It is the 
transition from obs rvation to reflection. 

The battle of life is to be fought and won with spiritual weapons, 
if won at all. The struggle for free existence is more and more a 
mental conflict. Intelligence, not muscle, is that by which every 
American citizen is to establish his right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


Th? tendency of the so-called practical education is to arrest the 
development of the minds of the young, and leave them unable to 
cope with those who have been more fortunate in their education. 
It gives little countenance to that kind of study we have been wont 
to call disciplinary. Arithmetic shall be reduced to mere memory 
and all the grammars must be burned. ‘ Life is too short for 
such folly.’’ 

The doctrine of the paper was that life is too short for anything 
else when the pupil is prepared to study these and kindred sub- 
jects. To learn to reflect is a difficult and painful process. That 
school is most truly practical that develops in the pupil the most 
of this power. It is the power to use words and general notions in 
place of individual things and images in thinking. 

The discussion was continued by Miss Josephine C. Locke of 
St. Louis, who spoke of the manual training of children in the kin- 
dergarten. She thought that manual training meant more than 
preparing young men for sawing wood or drawing water. Some of 
the most intelligent men of the age had manual training. Chil- 
dren who receive proper physical and mental training invariably 
make reputable people in after life and useful members of so- 
ciety. 

Dr. Thompson of Indiana believed both in the science and art of 
education. 

George T. Fairchild regretted that the average teacher showed a 
disposition to evade the sciences in education. General education, 
no matter of what character, will have the proper influence in de- 
veloping the mind of the student and prepare him for active life. 


The Nebraska ** Blizzard’’ Heroine. 


Col. A. Andrews provoked a storm of applause when he intro- 
duced Miss Minnie Freeman, the ‘‘ blizzard’’ heroine of Nebraska. 
He graphically described how she saved thirteen pupils from death 
on Jan, 12. Miss Freeman, who is now a resident of California, 
was warmly welcomed by the audience, 


Fripay, Jury 20. 


After the usual opening exercises the Committee on Nominations 
reported the following, and the secretary was directed to cast the 
vote unanimously electing them : 


Election of Officers. 


President—A. P. Marble, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Vice-Presidents—Aaron Gove, Colorado; Ira G. Hoitt, Califor- 
nia; E. E. Higbee, Pennsylvania; John W. Cook, Illinois; W. E. 
Sheldon, Massachusetts; C. E. Hodgin, New Mexico; C. J. Pres- 
cott, New Jersey; W. B. Garrett, Tennessee; Irwin Shepard, 
Minnesota; Alex Hogg, Texas; Henry A. Wise, Maryland; T. 
J. Morgan, Rhode Island. 

Secretary—James H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kane, 

Treasurer—E. C. Hewett, Normal, Ill. 


The next meeting of the Association will possibly be held in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“The Relation of the State to Schoolbooks and Appliances,” 


The above was the theme for the morning’s discussion. 

Principal John Swett, of the Girls’ High School, San Francisco, 
read the first paper, taking as a sub-topic ‘‘ The General Function 
of the State in such Matters.’’ 

A historical glance at the evolution of school law shows that the 
general principle may be ate cmd stated as follows: The scope of 
state school law may be roughly stated to consist of whatever the 
people have chosen to make it in order to meet the evident needs of 
schools at different periods of development. 

1. As to school appliances: Originally pupils bought their own 
minor school supplies; such supplies first furnished free in incor- 
porated cities; development illustrated by the growth of law in 
California ; the general tendency in all states is toward free supplies. 

2. As to school textbooks: The original unit for the adoption of 
school textbooks was the school district or the incorporated city. 
This was succeeded by town or county uniformity. Illustrated by 
the development of laws in California from district to state uni- 
formity; state publication of books in California,—its success or 
failure not yet determined ; state uniformity in general a danger- 
ous assumption of power. 

3. As to free textbooks: Until within the last ten years text- 
books were seldom furnished free. The city of New York has sup- 
plied free books since 1806, and Philadelphia since 1818. Massa- 
chusetts, in 1884, passed a compulsory state law requiring free 
books in all the schools of the state. The tendency of evolution is 
toward free books. 

A survey of our whole country shows that the general tendency 
of public opinion is toward free supplies, free textbooks; and to- 
ward city, town, or county uniformity, with the exception of a few 
sporadic cases of state uniformity. 

Supt. A. P. Marble of Worcester, Mass., treated this phase of the 
subject, ‘‘ If there should be Uniformity, should it be (a) by State 
Control, (b) by State Publication, or (c) by State Decree ?”’ The 
speaker distrusted state control. The commitsion appointed for the 
selection of books might be ee of men who are corrupt, who 
are uneducated, or who are there for political a Citizens must 
be taught to feel an interest in theit own schools. School-book 
agents are great educators. The school trustee learns more from the 
explanations rival book agents give than he learned at school. The 
influence of the state should be exercised in an advisory, not a man- 
datory way. The legislature, in interfering with the ordinary 
channels of trade, founds a powerful and tyrannical monopoly that 
results in poor books, large taxation, and the stifling of local in- 
terests in the schools. State contract involves the same trampling 
upon individual choice as state decree. The outlay demanded is 
something enormous. A third remedy is proposed in state publica- 
tion. For making school-books the machinery of the state is no 
more competent than it is to make the poetry. We prefer to exer- 
cise a choice among all the poets who write, regardless of state 
lines, and it is necessary for the welfare of our schools that we have 
the privilege of exercising the same choice in our school-books. 

Why not be consistent in this? If we are to furnieh books, why 


not school furniture, why not the clothing, why not take charge of 


the children and feed them as well? Why not do the same for 
the parents of the children ? The evils of state publication may be 
summed up as follows: 

First—The books are likely to be poor. Second —They are 
likely to be in use long after they should be supplanted. Third— 
If it were otherwise the state would become a perpetual book- 
maker. Fourth—The books cannot be made to fit all localities. 
Fifth—Jobbing is bound to creep in. Sixth—The aggregate cost is 
certain to be greater. Seventh—If the practice becomes general, 
school-books will cease to be made and educational progress will 
stop. In no way is that progress so apparent as in the improve- 
ment of text-books. State publication is a tyranny. 


‘Should the State Farnish Books and Appliances Free ?”’ was 
the subject of a paper by Supt. R. W. Stevenson of Columbus, O. : 


The complaint of the cost of text-books is quite general. The 

expression ‘* free schools’’ has conveyed the impression that those 

who patronize the public schools should be free of all expense. 

They look upon education by the state as a natural right, and for- 

get that the free-school system is a civil institution which the state 

established for its own protection. If public education were not 
essential to the existence of the state, and intelligence of the people 
necessary to good government, the state would have no valid reason 
for providing for the intellectual and moral education of the youth 
within the domain of the state. Public schools are defined as 
schools supported at public expense, but the state fixes a limitation 
to the expenditure of money for school purposes; beyond a certain 
levy the people of organized communities cannot go. Free schools 
are schools receiving the support of the state only so far as the 

people cannot sustain them for themselves. The law declares who 

are entitled to the privileges of the public schools. This is called a 

free country, and yet the liberties of the people are circumscribed 

by law; the schools are free, but the law determies to whom they 

are to be open, the studies to be pursued, ete. 

The state should make it not only possible, but easy, forthe poor- 

est to obtain for his children a common-school education, but it 

would be unwise for the state to assume the whole expense and re- 

sponsibility. Both state and individual are deeply interested, 

erefore the expense and responsibility should be shared by each. 

All legislation that relieves the family of burdens it is able to carry 

by reasonable efforts, offers a premium for idleness, and imposes 

upon the industrious. For one to be indifferent concerning the ed- 

ucation of his offspring is culpable, to be insensible to responsibility 

for their education is inhuman, and for a state to encourage either 

is dangerous. Since the individual receives personal benefit, the 

state should require the tax-payer and non-tax-payer to do for 

themselves and on their own account what is reasonable to secure a 

common-school education. For the state, therefore, to require 

those attending the public schools to purchase text-books and such 

supplies as are deemed necessary, is reasonable. It is a small part 

of the cost of education, and hardly sufficient to remind the family 
that with the family rests an obligation. Ina misapprehension of 
what is meant by free schools ina free state, in a misint tati 

of the relation of the state to people, often in ignorance and in a de- 
sire for gain, in prejudice against so-called monopolies, in the jeal- 
ousy of the poor for the rich, the wide-speoad and indignant outery 
against the publishers of school-books has had.its origin. Most of 
the arguments against the public school system center on this one 
charge,—the robbery of the people by a great school book monop- 
oly, aided and abetted by corrupt school boards, superintendents, 
and teachers. 

A large majority of the states require by enactments the pupils 

to purchase their own textbooks and supplies. These may be 
obtained of retail dealers, and in some of the states boards of edu- 
cation purchase at wholesale rates and sell to the pupils at cost. 
Indigent pnpils are supplied free of expense. Pennsylvania has a 
permissive act authorizing boards of education to supply textbooks 
free. An act in Massachusetts goes a step farther and requires 
boards of education to furnish free textbooks and supplies, and to 
loan them to the pupils. 
All legislation on textbooks has been on the theory that they 
cost too much; that publishers have grown immensely rich at the 
expense of the people; that there are schoolbook rings. It is shown 
by the paper that the scheme for cheapening the cost of textbooks, 
by the state assuming the publication of the same, is impracticable 
and contrary to the theory of all state government. That the uni- 
formity of textbooks is only desirable within certain limitations. 
That it is against progress, and in opposition to the most matured 
thought of the best educators. No commission made up of even 
scholarly men would in their wisdom and experience equal the com- 
bined knowledge of local boards. The scheme is contrary to the 
genius of our republican form of government. 

Boards of education in Massachusetts shall furnish textbooks and 
supplies free. They are loaned to the children. It is the pride of 
this state to be in advance of all her sister states. She is nothing 
if not radical. The children are being trained to buy nothing which 
they can borrow. A Massachusetts man stopped with an Ohio 
friend. In the chamber in which he slept was a Bible. When he 
had gone his Ohio host discovered he had borrowed the Bible. 
Everybody in Massachusetts loans what he has and borrows what 
he has not. Books in this state are like children,—well enough to 
have around, but not profitable to own. Education is a good thing, 
but not worth personal effort and sacrifice. Mr. Lowell tells us 
that ‘‘ there is one thing better than a cheap book, and that is a 
book honestly come by.’’ The system of free textbooks is said to 
work admirably. How could it be otherwise ? It is quite natural 
to take all we can get; every one is pleased, if not grateful, to get 
something for nothing. When the sons and daughters of Massa- 
chusetts come to this land of sunshine and flowers, they will expect 
to borrow your orange groves, grapes, ranches, and gold mines. 

The principle underlying free textbooks is wrong, and must result 
in evil. That government is the best which gives the people the 
power and opportunity to do the most for themselves. There can 
be no codperation without co-interest. The state that supplies 
those wants of its people which by common industry and economy 
they can supply for themselves, encourages idleness and depend- 
ence. The people are less inclined to pay for teaching power than 
for textbooks. The state should therefore increase its expenditure 
for teaching talent and qualifications and put upon the shoulders 
of the people the burden of textbooks. What is most needed are 
smaller textbooks and larger brains. If the people will bear 
heavier taxes for school purposes, let the money be spent for better 
teachers, and not for textbooks. . 

The scheme of free textbooks is another reeruit for “‘ bricks 


against brains.’’ The cost of textbooks is less than is generally 
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supposed. The maximum cost per capita for an eight years’ course 
for textbooks and all supplies, if purchased of retail dealers, is 

21.40; if purchaeed by Shende at wholesale rates and sold to the 
pupils the cost is $16.05. ; 

The tendency of our republic toward communism should be 
checked rather than encouraged. Too many responsibilities which 
every American family should bear are now borne by the govern- 
ment. It will be a great calamity to our republic and our free in- 
stitutions when families feel that they are wholly released from all 
responsibility and expense in the intellectual and moral training of 
their children. The family should be made to realize that the state 
has done its whole duty when it has done for the family what the 
family cannot do for itself. 

The impending danger of our systems of public schools is their 
expensiveness. "The constantly increasing expense is, as a rule, in 
a direction that will not produce the most valuable results. 

Discussion, 

L. S. Cornell, state superintendent of Colorado, was then intro- 
duced and opened the discussion. He thought that at least uni- 
formity in textbooks is desirable, but this uniformity may have 
been carried too far when the state steps in to crush local interest. 
The township or county is the natural center of school activity. 
Absolute uniformity is nothing but absolute mediocrity. The indi- 
viduality of the child and the teacher cannot be suppressed. In 
the opinion of the speaker the most advisable method is the supply- 
ing of free textbooks by the local boards. 

he discussion was continued by E. .E. Higbee, State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. He thought that the schools 
were well supplied with excellent textbooks. In fact there is much 
well-founded complaint that the schools are too freely supplied , 
with textbooks, and there is a strong tendency to frequent change. | 
But the way to correct these really minor evils is not to call upon 

the state to interfere with its strong hand. The State Board can- 

not for many reasons make a wise choice, and a special commiesion 
would become nothing but the prey of publishing agents and cor- 

ruptionists. 

e audience then listened to the remarks of Homer B. Sprague 
of the University of Dakota. He did not agree with Mr. Stevenson, 
and insisted that the people are the state and cannot therefore be 
set over against the family and the individual. He said that in 
the presence of this great question the discussion of the price of 
textbooks sinks into insignificance, but rises again when it is con- 
sidered that millions of parents are compelled to keep their children 
at home because of the cost of textbooks, or accept the odium of 
professed poverty. The speaker thanked God that there was one 
state in the land that had removed this un-Americnn distinction, 
tn made it possible for all children to get an education perfectly 

ree. 

Professor Sprague’s address concluded with a brilliant encomium 
on the educational progress and attainments of Massachusetts. He 
placed her far in advance of all American States and beyond the 
reach of the rest of the world,—the ‘home of all our poets and 
writers, of most of our statesmen, the defender of our liberties, the 
preserver of our Union. 

Colonel J. D. Stevenson, of California, who is fast approaching 
his ninetieth year, was introduced amid a storm of applause, and 
made some remarks. Colonel Stevenson hired the first school- 
teacher ; he brought the first ship; he did the first work in educa- 
tion in California. The venerable old gentleman was applauded 
for fully five minutes. He spoke clearly, amid frequent applause. 
One of his earliest acts, he said, was to open a school. e paid 
for the schoolroom rent out of his own funds. When he first came 
to the city there were only thirty shelters,—not houses,—in it. 
His earliest recollections were of foolish prejudices against free 
schools. Who could imagine such a change as he saw before him ? 
Said he: ‘‘ When I look back to the time of the first narrow house 
which I rented and then gaze into the faces of this distinguished 
body, you cannot imagine my emotions. Oh, Civilization! thou art 
advancing !”’ 

The convention then adjourned until 7.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mrs. Edna Snell Paulson, who opened the session with a paper 
on *‘ Physical Training from the Delsarte Standpoint,’’ spoke to 
a crowded house. She was assisted by a class of young ladies. 


* Physical Training. 


The aim is to develop physical training naturally and unfold the 
powers of the body without wearing out nerve tissue. In the bodies 
of women the baneful effects of narrow customs are seen under our 
civilization. There is an exaggeration of nerve and an absence of 
willowy grace. Frigidity of emotion is a concomitant of rigidity of 
the muscles, She criticized the walk, shoulder carriage, and want 
of grace seen, owing to neglected physical training. The Delsarte 


ints im- 
system teaches how to release the muscles from the restrain 
posed by the brain, thus giving the needed repose. Gestures - 
words and attitudes are sentiments. The class gave a series 0 
posings representing emotions of the mind, such as hope, fear, joy, 
expectation, and revenge, which were highly enjoyed. 

The Committee on Awards then made the following announce- 


ment for state exhibits : 

The first prize of $500 went to Missouri and Massachusetts, the 
former receiving $300 and the latter the remainder. The special 
prize of $200 for the best industrial work was ca tured by the St. 
Louis Industrial School, under the charge of Professor Wood- 
ward. 

The applause that followed was enthusiastic. 

Dr. Hancock of Ohio then offered a resolution of thanks to the 
citizens of California for their unparalleled hospitality to the citi- 
zens of Oakland for hospitality and badges; to the officers of the 
Association for efficient services; to the press of the city for able 
and full reports. ja 

The reading of a resolution indorsing a bill for ‘ the temporary 
necessity for educational aid in the South was received with varied 
demonstrations of approval and disapproval. 

The resolutions were adopted. 


“ The Workings of a Teachers’ Aid Society” 
was then explained by Miss Nellie E. Owens, of San Francisco. 

Since its organization in 1873, the society has made steady and 
rapid progress. It aims to care for and render pecuniary aid to 
teachers who become unable to attend to their duties through sick- 
ness or disability. There are already $10,000 in the treasury; the 
membership fee is but $10. The amusement bureau has been a 
prolific source of gain in money matters. Sick benefits are con- 
ferred by giving to disabled members $10 per week up to $300, 
and then $5 per week, at the pleasure of the society. During five 
months of last winter the society paid out $800 per month in sick 
benefits, 

‘““What is the True American Idea of Labor?” 

The above was the last subject for discussion. 

Rev. W. N. Ackley, of Warren, R. I., presented a paper, ably 
written on this topic. 

Capital and labor are united and not isolated from one another. 
Labor is intended for the worker in order that he may enjoy life. 
Labor and activity are coincident with intellectual recreation. 
Man should be measured socially by his desires. As labor is the 
soul of society, so is the laborer the soul of the advancement of hu- 
manity. Lofty greatness is reached by man whon he realizes that 
he is useful in some field of action. Society can only be strong in 
the blending of its resources. The schoolroom is a place of labor, 
and if the youth display a dislike for labor, the trouble cannot be 
attributed to the school. Humble toil is more honorable than dis- 
tinguished beggary. Lofty toil assumes desire for conquests, and 
untold wealth, with cram ideas, cannot even raise a man from 
pauperdom. Thé laborer with the sole idea to perform his work 
well is infinitely greater than the wealthy man whose sole ambition 
is to gratify personal desire without seekiug to accomplish some 
good to his fellowman. The boy or girl is not well educated who 
displays a dislike for manual labor. True Americans look with 
hearty respect upon all toilers. Narrow feudalism will never be 
allowed to taint the atmosphere of this great country. 


Discussion, 


George H. Hewison opened the discussion. He spoke of the 
American idea of labor as being superficially called the idea of lib- 


erty and equality. The idea, said he, should be consistent with the 
nation, controlled by a sovereign law which is recognized as su- 
preme. ‘The best man is ontitled to the right of way in life, and 
that is a true American idea. The labor problem is political in its 
nature, and therefore allied to higher education. 


Farther discussion of this topic was dispensed with. 

In his retiring address President Gove paid a warm tribute to 
the hospitalities of the people of San Francisco. 

President-elect Marble then accepted the gavel, making a happy 
speech, which was warmly applauded. 

The benediction was pronounced by Professor Fairchild of Kan- 
sas, and the great convention adjourned until next year. 


We have outlined, in the above report, the main features of the 
sessions of the general Association, and will present the work of the 
department meetings in the next issue of the JouRNAL. The 
executive officers did their work efficiently, and the meeting will be 


one long to be remembered. 


THE SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The exposition, covering the entire upper floor of Mechanic’s 
Pavilion, was open all the week, and was well attended at all hours 
of the day and in the evening. The interest of the general public 
in the work of the schools was never more plainly demonstrated 
than at this time, when thousands gladly paid an admission fee to 
this building. Badge wearers were admitted free at all times. We 
do not attempt a complete description of this great exhibit; that 
would require volumes. We must content ourselves with a rough 
outline of the whole and a few scattering notes. 

The various exhibits were classified with reference to a marked 
line of progress, and the same line of details is followed in all the 
displays from schools of a similar character, thus making it less diffi- 
cult to compare and contrast. In the lowest grades there were 
specimens of work in paper, sticks, straws, leaves, peas, ete. ; 
also various modifications of colored-paper weaving. Many of the 
designs, in their elaboration and beauty, showed not only great skill 
and patience, but also wonderful imagination. Following the 
work of the kindergarten and primary departments there was 
some very creditable coloring, representing rugs, carpets, and sim- 
ilar fabrics. Some marvellous specimens of wood-carving, consid- 
ering the age of the boys who did it and the tools used (ordinary 
jack-knife), attracted marked attention. There were horseshoes, 
salad-forks and spoons, butter-boats, boxes, and various other 
articles. 

The exhibition from the Massachusetts Art School, of Boston, 
was very generally admired and critically praised. The designs 
and copies were in free-hand and line drawing, water-color, and oil. 
The copies were from natural objects, grouped together to suit the 
taste or fancy of the artist; while the heads and anatomical draw- 


‘ings and paintings were from copies of examples set before the 
‘scholar. The time-work here on exhibition was very good indeed. 
An exceptionally meritorious piece of work, and one that attracted 
| special attention, was the design for a cathedral window, repre- 
sented in full and miniature size, by Miss Hettie Burton. 
The work of the St. Louis schools was hardly equalled for ele- 
gance of design and perfection of finish; in fact, the work was re- 
garded as being of such superior excellence, that to guard against 
‘its being marred, the designs were burned in before leaving St. 
Louis. St. Louis also sent contributions showing to what extent 
the mechanical skill of the students could be developed. The min- 
iature steam-engine and dynamo, constructed by boys from 16 to 18 
years of age, and which was constantly kept in operation, illustrated 
| as nothing else could the mechanical perfection attained. 
| Almost every school exhibited specimens of map-drawing, and 
in this also there was a vast range of proficiency, some of the 
work being so fine as to make it appear that it had come from 
the hand of the engraver. Some of the California schools 
showed globes wrought out of paper and having all the subdivisions 
of land and wateron them. The Cook County (IIl.) schools exhib- 
| ited some fine specimens of topography, counties being represented 
with great fidelity as to their physical characteristic features. A 
_carved mantel in oak was also the work of the pupils of these schools. 
Everything in this display, even to the moldings, frames, etc., was 
the work of the pupils; and a notable fact in connection with it was 
jthat the entire exhibit was presented to prominent educators in 
| California. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper received for the benefit of the 
| San Francisco kindergarten, the carved mantel referred to above. 
' Senator Stanford was presented with a large framed relief map of Cal- 
|ifornia. Joseph O’Connor received a similar map of Europe; State 
Supt. Hoitt, one of North America; while a fourth, representing 
Palestine, was given to Dr. Barrow’s Sunday school. Six others 
of the American continent went to Frederick M. Campbell, super- 
' intendent of the Oakland schools, 
| There were some very elegant specimens of worsted, needle, and 
,faney work to be seen. In the exhibit of the College of Notre 
Dame of Santa Cruz were some framed pieces representing lyres, 
wreaths, and other designs, the work of the young misses of that 
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college. A case filled with dressed dolls, done by 
the children in the schools of San Francisco, at- 
tracted the attention of the ladies. Among these 
was an allegorical piece representing Liberty, with 
the army on one side and the navy on the other. 
The three figures were dolls, the ceuter one dressed 
in the national colors; the one on the right being 
dressed as a sailor, and the one on the left as a 
soldier. There was a ball-dress to be seen in the 
Carson City (Nev.) exhibit, which was made of 
crochet work by a Miss Drusa Bingham, who is 
only 15 years old, and which contained over 15,000 
yards of thread. 

At one of the tables at the west end of the 
building there was always a crowd of admiring 
ladies inspecting something, which upon examina- 
tion was found to be artificial fruit. 

FORM, COLOR, AND DESIGN. 


Another department devoted to form, color, and 
design, was highly instructive. The designs for 
stained glass work were very effective, and the 
drawing in the constructive arts showed great 
skill. Modeling and the making of casts was illus- 
trated at length. 

The work displayed by the exhibits from the 
Woman's Institute from St. Louis, including de- 
signs in colors for carpets, oilcloths, wall-papers, 
calicoes, stained glass, and kindred subjects which 
are to be taught in the Coggswell Polytechnic Col- 
lege, which opens on the 6th of August. A full 
and complete series of models were donated to 
the institute, by the St. Louis Manual Training 
School. 

In the exhibit from the Mechanics’ Institute of 
Rochester, N. Y., the free-hand class showed ex- 
cellent work in shading from objects, in the ele- 
ments of light, in model and perspective drawing, 
in outlines from nature and from casts. 

The Chicago public schools’ exhibit of home 
work was unique, including wood-carving, fret- 
work models for industrial designs, and cut work 
suitable for decorations. 

The Normal Art School of Boston exhibited sug- 
gestions for a nine years’ course, the most inter- 
esting of which were the analysis of styles of his- 
torical ornaments, illustrating theSdifferent orders 
of architecture in the translation of colors into 
black and white. 

The Massachusetts school exhibit was arranged 
to show the excellent results of a five years’ course, 
and the visitor could see spread before him the ad- 
mirable results of the system of training adopted. 
The first course was the kindergarten. The steady, 
intellectual, technical improvement became more 
marked, however, and at the end the spectator 
was called upon to admire the skillful modeling 
and meritorious oil and water-color paintings and 
mechanical drawings of the students who have dil- 
igently pursued the course marked out for them 
during the entire course. 

The designs for carpets, oilcloths, and stained 
glass windows exhibited by the Woman’s Technical 
Institute of New York were among the best work 
shown in the exhibition. The drawings belonged 
purely to the industrial class. 

The Tennessee exhibit was one of the most at- 
tractive in the line of black and white drawing. 
The subjects chosen were full of character, and 
some of the negro heads were marvels of skill in 
the handling of light and shade. 

The Portland (Or.) exhibit showed some fine 
specimens of architectural drawing, the plans and 
elevation being given in detail. 

Bellota school, which had several excellent free- 
hand drawings at the exposition, is located seven- 
teen miles from Stockton, California. 

The section utilized by the Little Housekeeper 
class of the Silver street Kindergarten, San Fran- 
cisco showed in miniature all the famliar house- 
hold and cooking utensils, including tiny brooms, 
washtubs, baking pans, muffin rings and many 
other articles. 

In clay moulding nearly all of the kindergar- 
tens were represented creditably. Quadrupeds and 
birds, fish and creeping things, fruits and flowers, 
vases and statuary,—all were there,and all modeled 
with a degree of skill and precision wonderful to 
contemplate in workers of tender age. 

Despite the beauty and completeness of the ex- 
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hibits sent by eastern schools and colleges, those 
designed by San Francisco teachers and executed 
by San Francisco school children were equal, and 
in some respects superior to the displays contrib- 
uted by the other cities and states. The number 
of city schools exhibiting was great, each public 
school contributing its quota. The zeal of the 
teachers in designing and arranging the work for 
exhibition cannot be too highly praised, evidenced 
as it was on every side, making some parts of the 
pavilion resemble more an exposition of fine arts 
than of public school work. 

The exhibits, with a single exception, were all 
upon the upper floor of the pavilion. Broad folds 
of parti-colored bunting, stretched along the gal- 
lery fronts, with shields of the national colors 
placed at frequent intervals, brightened materially 
the whole interior. Upon the stage the crimson- 
covered seats, the desk with its display of flags, 
and the enormous strip of bunting overhead with 
its golden legend, ‘‘ California’s Welcome,’’ com- 
bined in a general effect of striking brilliancy. 

The following persons were chosen as judges to 
pass judgment upon the exhibits, and make 
awards: Mrs. Kate D. Wiggin, chairman; Mad- 
ame Pachon and C. W. Childs, Y. E. Flynn of 
California, Jerome Allea of New York, John 
Hancock of Ohio, and Professor Baldwin of Texas. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

Prof. E. L. Byington has been reélected super- 
intendent of the Colorado Springs schools. He is 
spending his vacation with friends at his old home 
in Canada. 

Akron is building a $20,000 schoolhouse. 

The new superintendent of District 20, Pueblo 
south side and Bessemer, is P. W. Search of Sid- 
ney, O. Professor Search comes to his new field 
well recommended, and Colorado teachers bid him 
welcome. 

The class of ’88 of the Pueblo High School, 
was the largest ever graduated in Pueblo. The 
following are the members of the class: Misses 
Clara Baldwin, Gertie Barkley, Ada Guernsey, 
Laura Smith, Alice Wessa, Bertha Wilder, and 
Anna Helfst, Messrs Harry Moore, Dick Royal, 
and Edgar Spruill. The public schools of Pueblo, 
under the efficient superintendence of Prof. F. B. 
Gault, have indeed made most substantial progress, 
and rank second to no schools in the land. While 
it is a matter of deep regret not only to the people 
of Pueblo, but to the educational people of the 
entire state, that Professor Gault has been called 
to a new field of labor. He leaves with best 
wishes for unlimited success in his larger field in 
the far Northwest. 

At the last meeting of the Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, held in Denver, an adjournment 
was taken to July 18, the understanding being 
that the meeting should be convened in the head- 
quarters of the Colorado delegation in San Fran- 
cisco, There were about twenty teachers present 
when the meeting was called to order by W. E. 
Knapp, who had been elected chairman. Presi- 
dent Gove, who is superintendent of schools of 
Denver, was present. Miss Emily Hayward acted 
as secretary pro tem. The headquarters of these 
teachers was decorated in a very handsome manner. 
Strings of Chinese lanterns were suspended from 


entrance hung a large silk flag, gracefully draped. 
The corridor leading to the rooms was also hung 
photographs, pe altogether the Colorado 

quarters presented a very pleasing appearance 
though hardly more so than many another in the 


the ensuing year. 


NEVADA, 


the ceiling. Splendid photographs of Colorado 
scenery adorned the walls of the room. Over the ia FL FN TEXT-BOOKS. 


§. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers. 


ENCLISH. 


ity. 
a * V. E. Rouse, at the last meeting of the Chittenden’s English Composition, - « $ 80 


“As an elementary book, I know of no work equal 


Fountain school board, was chosen principal for to it.” — 4. Martin, LL.D. Pres. of DePauw Univer- 
ind. 


“* It is the only book of the kind which has accom- 


pistes the objects I am striving for, viz., develo 
n 


the capacity of thought, and teaching how 


Prof. Robert D. Jackson, of Berkeley, Cal., | write, as well as what to write.” — REV. D. A. HoL- 


other eminent educators of this coast. 


has a agg assayer to the State Univer-| BROOK, Prin. of Military Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
sity of Nevada. e was highly recommended to 
the board of regents by Dr. Joseph LeConte and|Welsh’s English Literature and Language. 


University Edition, . . . . 3. 


Nevada sent a large delegation of teachers to 
the late meeting of the National Educational As-|Welsh’s English Literature and Language. 


sociation, who kept ‘‘open house’’ at the Bald- 
win Hotel during the three days the Association 
was in session. 


the Board of Directors, made the motion, which 
was carried, to hold the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. George A. Howard, his wife, daughter, 
and sister, and a number of other teachers from 
Ohio, have .recently visited Reno, Virginia City, 
Carson, and Lake Tahoe. They all sound the 
praises of the scenery among the Sierras. 


Library Edition, 2 vols. . . 4.00 


“Tt meets a real want of our times. No OTHER 
WORK has covered the same ground in delineatin 


State Supt. W. C. Dovey, at the meeting ofall the influences that unite in the development ot 


language and literature.’’—T. WHITING BANCROFT, 
Prof. Eng. Literature, Brown University. 

“ The work is clear, animated, and natural in style; 
judicious in its criticisms ; not deficient in its state- 
ment of facts; happy in its illustrative selections. 
It is not a ‘dictionary of authors,’ nor a ‘ catalogue 
of books.’ I very cordially recommend it to all who 
may desire to find a safe and pleasant guide to a 
knowledge of the development of the English lan- 


guage and literature.’’—Cyrus NorTHrop, LL.D., 


At this season nearly a third of the teachers of | ?rest. of University of Minnesota, formerly Prof. of 


Nevada are ‘‘ camping out’’ in the mountains. 

Sapt. H. H. Howe, who, with his family from 
Carson, is now in Hope Valley, Placer County, 
one forenoon last week. 


ten months’ campaign, September 1. 


the principalship of the Edgerly School, Somer- 


English Literature, Yale C 


LATIN. 


Cal., is reported to have caught two hundred trout Jones's First Lessons in Latin, » « « 126 


** 1 know of no better book published; I have used 
ears, and liké it better with each oe 


it six 
The schools of the state will open for their usual | (152°) °GRo C. PURINGTON, Prin. of State No 
School, Farmington, Me. 


— Edgar L. Raub, Paterson, N. J., who takes} Jones's Latin Prose Composition, 


“Tam much pleased with the simplicity and thor- 


ville, is a graduaie of the Lock Haven Normal | oughness with which it presents the subject. Its 
School, Pennsylvania, and was appointed as one| reference to various grammars make it available for 


of the teachers of that school after his graduation, 


the Newark Normal Academy of Delaware. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


$93 Sewing Machine Free 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to k 
in their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who w 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 


with the attachments, was sold for $98 ; itnow sells for $50. Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show te those who call, a set of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 

our own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 
or two. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Oata 
ENISON, Chicago, Lb 


logue free. T.8. D 


ELEMENTS OF 


school it is believed to be complete enough. 


One teacher says the book should be named, ‘‘ LEARNING GRAMMAR WITHOUT TRARS ”’ 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA L. DAWES. 


* It isa book of great value to all youn ople, and all teachers will find it useful. 
teach Civil Goverassant as a regular canes akerciog will find this book of great service from which to draw 


lessons for the general-exercise hour.” 


comparison to illustrate, this book takes the . 
Address 


30 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


GILMAN’S HISTORICAL READERS. 


By ARTHUR CILMAN, M.A. 
1. The Discovery and Exploration of America. 1 vol. 124 pp. Price, 36 cents, 
2, Celenization of America. 1 voi. 160 pp. Price, 48 cents. 
3. The Making of the American Nation. 


“NOTHING COULD BE BRTTER.” — New York Nation. They are adapted for use either as 
READERS OR AS FIRST TEXT-BOOKS IN HISTORY. 


‘6 it contains all the grammar that young pupils ought to be tormented with.” 


ING LISH. 


By CEORCE HODCDON RICKER, A.M. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
100 pages. Introduction price, 30 cts. 


This little work is not offered as a complete grammar, but as an elementary grammar. For the common 


“ For atext-book on Civil Government, wih perfect print, mode of arrangement, style ofexpression, and 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


lvol. 190 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


Those who do not 


183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex , allages. Coste 
Address, 


outfit Terms FREE. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


all, and it cannot fail, I think, to be a popular and 
was. tenchor af the linborough | uefa ana to te 
Normal School of Pennsylvania, and after that of | Hamilton College, New York. 


CREEK. 


a Jones's Greek Prose Composition, 32d ed. 1.00 


Boise's First Lessons in Greek, 1.25 


“It is a work of rare excellence, simple, gradually 
pro essive, and, in it, the elementary principles of 
he Greek language are so clearly stated and illus- 
trated as to enable the faithful student to make 
sure every step in his progress, and lay the founda- 
tion of exact scholarship,””—MERRICK Lyon, L.LD., 
Prin. of the Univ. Grammar School, Providence,\ RI, 


Boise's Iliad (First Three Books), . 1.00 


Boise’s Iliad (First Six Books), . . 1.50 


take pleasure in expressing my bigh 
ation of its accuracy and value. The work is evidently 
the fruit, not only of ripe and critical scholarship, 
but also of a large and successful experience in the 
class-room. It cannot fail, I think, to be abundantly 
useful.”"—ALBERT HARKNESS, LL.D., Prof. of Greek, 
Brown University. 


Boise's Exercises in Greek Syntax, - - 1.25 


* Jones’s ‘Greek Prose’ and Boise’s ‘Greek Syn- 
tax’ taken ee, constitute an apparatus which 
is unsurpassed; orrather, if I mistake not, unequaled 
for the acquisition of a thorough and familiar ac- 
quaintance with Greek forms.”’—H. M. Barrp, Ph.D., 
rof. of Greek, University of the City of New York. 


Boise & Freeman's Greek Selections, - 2.00 


“TI found the book so admirable in the matter 
selectea, in the soundness and accuracy of the anno- 
tations, and ‘In the unusual excellence of the press- 
work, that I could not do otherwise than urge its 
adoption, and my high opinion of the book has been 
corrobated by daily use.’’— A. H. Buck, A.M., Prof. 
of Greek, Boston University. 


Stevens's Select Orations of Lysias,- - 1.25 


" ee | adapted to the needs of the youngest 
classes in college, ns the proper amount of 
aid in the right place.”—M. L. D’OoGE, Ph.D., Prof. 
of Greek, University of Michigan. 


D'Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Crown, - 1.50 


* | regard it as by far the most beautiful edition of 
Demosthenes ever published in this country.’ — 
ALEXANDER KERR, Prof of Greek, Univ. of Wis. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry, - - 1.50 


* After using it in the schoolroom—the only test— 
if possible, the book more than meets my expecta- 
tions. It eombiues the = Davies, the mod- 
ern scientific research of Chauvenet, and the practi- 
eal features of Oiney.”—W. E. ARNOLD, Prof. of 
Mathematics, Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 


CEOLOCY. 
Winchell’s Geological Excursions, - - 1.50 


“It is one of the books I have been watching for, 
and I see no reason why It does not make the teach- 
ing of geology in the common schools quite feasible. 
Prof. Winchell bas certainly accomplished his pur- 
pose as stated in the preface.’’—S. T. DUTTON, Supt. 
of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


Winchell’s Geological Studies, - - - 


“An admirable book. I have examined it carefully, 
and have commended it to my students as the best 
book for those whe wish to be intelligent men.”’ — J. 
J. STEVENSON, Prof. Nat. Science, Univ. of the City 
of New York. 

“3 pationy different in its methods from any other 
eological text-book. It is valuable in its facts and 
lustrations, but more valuable in its- questions 
which require of the student thought, reasoning, an 
research.’”’—OLIVER MARCY, LL.D., Prof. of Geology 
Northwestern University, TU. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 
OUR PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO FOR SALE BY 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway, N.Y. 


7 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


And by Booksellers generally, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 86. 


Some Recent Publications. 
le. 4 Publisher. Price. 

Henry the Reocnt. - : - - - Green Macmillan & Co, N Y, $ 60 
The Philosophy of Kant. - - - - Watson 1 
Elementary School Atlas. - - - Bartholomew on 
Scottish Painters. - - - : - i 7! 

Nobody Knows; or, Facts that Are Not Fiction. : Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 25 
A Winter Picnic. - - - - - Dickinson& Dowd Henry Holt & Co, N Y. 1 00 
Tariff History of the United States. - - Taussig G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 25 
Industrial Liberty. - - - - - Bonham “ 1 
The Independent in Politics. - - - Lowell * . ~ 25 
The Story of - - - - Lane-Poole 1 50 
Longman’s School Geography. - - - Chisholm Longmans, Green, & Co, 1 05 
Sound, Light, and Heat. - - - - Wright we o “ +0 
Junior School Grammar. - - - - Chisholm “ “ “ 60 
Elementary Physiography. - - - - Thornton “ bad os 80 
The Boston Tea Party. - - - - Watson Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 25 
Mexico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive. - Blake &Sullivan “ . ot 1 25 
Academic Algebra. - . - - - Bowser D Van Nostrand, N Y, 1 50 
College Algebra. - - - - - 43 2 00 
Colloquia Latina. - - - - - D'Ooge D C Heath & Co, Boston, 30 
Lamartine’s Meditations. - - - Curme ed “ “6 75 
History of the Temperance Reform in Mass. - Clark Clarke & Carruth, Boston, 1 00 
Handbook of Psychology. - - - - Murray Gupgies & Hurd. Boston, 1 75 
From 18 to 20. - - - : - - J Appineott Co, Phila, 1 00 
A Popular History of Music. - - - - Matthew 7 a ot 4 00 
Bench Work in Wood, - - - - Goss Ginn & Co, Boston, 75 
Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. Emerton « “ “ 1 25 
The Phonological Investigation of Old English. Cook wid “ sd 10 
Outlines of Ancient History (Part I.) - - Myers a 10 ot 1 55 
Aims and Methods of Classical Study. - - Hale ° « 4 20 
Religious Life in Scotland. - - - - Lindsay & others T Nelson & Sons, N Y, 1 3 
Gospels of Yesterday. - - - - Watson T Whittaker, N Y, 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ON the first page of the JoURNAL of this week 
will be found the announcement of Greene’s Les- 
sons in English, by Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia. This book is one of great value to 
teachers and pupils in the study of the English 
language. The objective method is skillfully em- 
ployed throughout the*book, and the exercises are 
carefully graded and beautifully illustrated. All 
of the essential facts of language are developed 
step by step, in a clear and practical way. 
technicalities are avoided, and the lessons are 
made intensely interesting, showing the correct 
use of capitals, marks of punctuation, and the 

roper structure of sentences. We commend this 
icastens book to all elementary teachers of lan- 

It has the merit of freshness and original- 
ty, and will aid in the adoption of the best meth- 
| of teaching language. Specimen pages sent 
free by the publishers. Complete sample copies 
for 36 cents each. Don’t fail to examine this new 
book before the schools open in the autumn. 


WE invite the attention of all readers of the 
JOURNAL to the column announcement on page 
117, of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, in this issue. 
Teachers and students in New England who de- 
sire to examine or introduce any of the superior 
books of this western house can make the neces- 
sary arrangements by — upon or addressing 
Mr. C. H. Kilborn, New Sled agent, No. 5 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. Parties outside of 
New England should address the publishers, Chi- 
cage, Ill. The books of this firm are all of a stand- 

character, and prepared by some of the ablest 
teachers and scholars of this country. Read the 
announcement carefully, and send for full infor- 
mation as to prices to agent or publishers. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms-at $1.00 and wu 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


ONE of the most important announcements made 
in the JOURNAL is that of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, 1124 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, of an enlarged edition of Practical Elocu- 
tion, by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. We have before 
spoken in the JOURNAL of this work in high 
terms of praise. In its present enlarged shape it 
is unquestionably one of the very best textbooks 
extant on the subject of elocution. It contains a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole range of topics bearing upon correct and 
natural expression. The book, as enlarged, fur- 
nishes the very best specimens of illustrative read- 
ing, one hundred having been added of 
choice selections, affording the best range for prac- 
tice in the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, all of 
which subjects are fully treated in the body of the 
work. Price to teachers for examination, by 
mail, $1.00 ; regular retail price, $1.25, if pro- 
cured from the manager, C. C. Shoemaker direct, 
at above address. 


PAINr’s FURNITURE COMPANY, whose ad- 
vertisement appears in this issue, we have reason 
to know, manufacture and import the best furni- 
ture that can be found in the city or nation, to 
supply not only the office, hotel, church, and 
dwelling-house, but also such articles as are needed 
by the teacher and student. Our readers have 
only to call upon them to be convinced of the 
truth of our statement. 

IT is a growing conviction, notwithstanding the 
large number of fountain pens, stylographs, and 
similar writing devices, the majority of which are 
but vanity and vexation of spirit, that nothing has 
yet supplanted the old-fashioned lead pencil in 
efficiency and reliability. The efficiency of the 


lead pencil, however, depends very much — 
the care bestowed in its manufacture, the quality 
of the materials used, and the attention given to 
the proper grading of the leads. Itis our pleasure 
to say that Dixon’s ‘‘ American Graphite’’ pen- 
cils, made by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., fill all the requirements of a perfect 
pencil. ‘The workmanship is unexcelled through- 
out, the wood is soft and easily cut, the leads are 
tough and smooth and free from grit, and the 10 
degrees of hardness in which they are made per- 
mits the selecting of a pencil just suited to the 
work required of it. 

WE desire to invite special attention to the ad- 
vertisment of the Cook County Normal School, at 
Englewood, Ill. This widely known and popular 
professional training school for teachers is under 
the charge of Francis W. Parker, Principal. _It 


has a four years’ course, and all graduates of col- 
leges, normal schools, high schools, superintend- 
ents, principals, and other teachers of three 
years’ successful experience, are admitted without 
preliminary examivation. Price of tuition to non- 
residents of Cook County, Ill., $75.00 per year. 
There are post-graduate courses in Theory and 
Practice of the Kindergarten, Manual Training, 
the Sciences, Delsarte System of Expression, and 
Geography. A fall institute for teachers will 
open August 27, and continue till Sept. 28. Tui- 
tion for the month, $7.50. For circulars address 
Albert G. Lane, ro of Schools, Cook County, 
a Ill.; or Col. F. W. Parker, Englewood, 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of location, or 
promotion to broader fields with larger salaries, should 
address the Western Teachers Bureau, Des Moines, 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Facilities for training ansurpassed. Tuition free. 
Fall term begins September 4. For catalogues or 
information, address the Principal, 
Cc. C. ROUNDS. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Ohio. 
THE best educational advantages offered. Ex. 
penses moderate. Two courses of study. Scholar- 
ships to aid worthy students. Fall term in both 
COLLE GE and ACADEMY begins on the 
First Thursday in September. Catalogues sent 
on application to P IDENT EATON. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of ‘The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” ete. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 

One of the most important books of theseason. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


CATARRH 


ble. 50 cts. at ; by mall, registered. 
60 cts. ELY BROTH 66 Warron St., N. Y. 


Acme Stationer 


SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT 


and Pa er Co. 


59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 


WRITING TABLETS, 


DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


g<@ Send for Price Lists. 


STILL THEY COME. 


The increased demand upon the New England Bu- 
reau of Education for jirst-class teachers has enabled 
us to secure a largely increased supply for every 
grade of school and every department of instruction. 
A large majority of the two thousand members con- 
stantly regietered upon our books may claim rank 
for ability, culture, and experience among the best 
teachers in the profession. School officers have 
learned this fact, and continue to come to this Bureau 
with confidence and success. During the last forty- 
eight hours, a larger amount in salaries has been re- 
cured to teachers, through our effort, than ever be- 
fore in the same time. And our experience has 
taught us that for the next four weeks there will be 
an increasing demand for teachers of all grades. 
Now is the time to register. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio: 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


The Books of Chief Interest 
on Mormonism are: 


An English-woman in Utah, $1.00 
Mormon Portraits, . . 1.00 
In the Toils, 1.00 
Uncle Sam’s Abscess, 0d 
Handbook of Mormonism, 25 

Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt 
of the price hy 

PARSONS, KENDALL, & CO., 
(m] Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Cook County Normal School, 


ENCLEWOOD, ILL. 


Professional Training School 
for Teachers. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, and High 
Schools [four years course], Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals, and Teachers of three years successful expe- 
rience, admitted without preliminary examination. 
Tuition to non residents of Cook County, $75.00 per 
year. 

Post-graduate Courses in Theory and Practice of 
the Kindergarten, Manual Training, Science, Del- 
sarte System of Expression, and Geography. 

FALL INSTITUTE from August 27th to Septem- 
ber 28th, 1888. Tuition, $7.50. 

Address 
ALBERT G. LANE, 
Supt. of Cook County Schools, 
Or, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


JUST OUT. 


HOW 10 STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book is an exposition of methods and devices 
in teaching Geography which apply to the principles 
and plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of 
Structure and Climate is made the basis of an Geo- 
graphical Instruction. 400 pages. 

CONTENTS. 


1, Theory of teaching Geography. 
2. Preparation for teaching, with plan of work, 


8. Course of study for eight grades, Primary and 
Grammar. 


4, Suggestions and directions for teaching. 

5, Notes on course of study for each grade. 

6. Books for study and teaching. 

7. Spring studies, by Mrs. E D, Straight and Geo. 


8. Herder on Geography. 
9. Relief Maps, And how they are made. 


Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood, Il. 


a Francis Stuart Parker’s Exercises in Elocu- 
tion, $1.00. Both Books, $2.20, 


NEW ENGLAND 


++ OF MUSIC ++ 


Boston, Mass. 


THE OLDEST IN AMERICA; LARGEST AND 
BEST EQUIPPED IN THE WORLD. 


More than 100 Officers of Instruction and Gov't. 


2252 PUPILS LAST YEAR. 


Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Organ, Violin, all Orchestral and Band In- 
struments, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. 


TUITION, $5 to $25 per Term. 


Board and Room, including Steam Heat 
and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 


180 HouRs per term, collateral advantages FREE to 
all Regular Students. 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 13, 1888. 


Send for beautifully illustrated calendar, free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


ou, ly taught. 
ng term opens March 6. Summe 

yard Summer Institute at Cottage Oly, tot be 
eld St., Boston. Address 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, i 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Render ama = system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
ic and practical work in 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


é principles of the Phil sion 
every department. Degrees’ 


ns for three weeks, be é 
ediately followed by three’ July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ree weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
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August 16, 1888. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SAME MAN, 


I have watched the thermometer crawl, 
Till it is near the top of the wall, 
And the heat which comes down in a heap, 
On a level laid never so deep, 
But where it is drifted in piles, 
The depth of its several miles, 
And the people go floundering through, 
Disappear, and are soon lost to view. 
Yet I am the ninny, I fear, 
Who sighed at the first of the year, 
** How I wish the summer was here.”’ 
— Detroit Free Press. 


— Hay Fever sufferers ought to know of its 
efficacy. Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to 
me as a preventive to Hay Fever. Have been 
using it since the 9th of August ard have found it 
a specific for that much dreaded disease. For ten 
years I have been a great sufferer from August 
Yth till frost, and have tried many alleged reme- 
dies, but Ely’s Cream Balm is the only preventive 
I have ever found. — F. B. Ainsworth, Publisher, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

— “You should never let your temper turn 
sour,”’ said a teacher to a little girl; ‘‘it spoils 
everything to have it turn sour.’”’ Then my 
mamma’s pickles are all spoiled!"’ exclaimed the 
child, in a tone of regret. 

— First Omaha Boy—‘‘ Come on. What you 
waiting for?’’ Second Omaha Boy—‘‘ Mamma 
won’t let me go.’”’ ‘‘She won’t? My mamma 
lets me go most everywhere. Yours is awfal 
strict, ain’t she ?’’ ‘‘ Yes; she used to be princi- 
pal of a seminary.’’ ‘‘Was she?” ‘‘ Yes, I 
guess pop didn’t think about the trouble he was 
makin’ for me when he married a school teacher.’’ 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
se relieves wind, regulates-the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Clark—‘‘ Well, I will declare! Smithers, how 
you have picked up lately.’’ Smithers—‘‘ Yes, 
yes; things were bad enough with me a little 
while back, but I happened to run across the ad- 
vertisement of B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, 
Va., and they put me in a position to make money 
right along. If you know of anybody else need- 
ing employment, here is their name and address,’’ 

— It sounds a little bit irreverent, but as it was 
told by a highly esteemed clergyman, and in Sun- 
day-school, too, it is presumably tellable in print. 
A little girl walking in the publie garden on Sun- 
day with her mother, began to play = the grass 
and was instantly restrained, to her chagrin. 
‘*Why can’t I run on the grass, mamma ?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Because the policeman will make 
you go off if you do. Don't you see the police- 
man over there? Besides, it is Sunday, and God 
doesn’t want you to play.’’ 


WANTED, 


In a N. E. Academy, a lady of experience, to teach 
French and Grammar studies. lary $400. The 


bill for board will be small. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


<n 


} FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
{ You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

sufficiently for every-day and business con- 4 
versation, by Dt. Ricw. 8. RosenrHa’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
4 each language, with privilege of answers to all ques. Sd 
4 tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part ¢ 
» 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING (C0., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Colleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
(CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N. H, Address the Presiden 
or Prof. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Pres Jas. P. MUNROBR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
catal . GEO. GANNETT, 
Principal, #9 Cheever Square, Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
For circular and further culars apply at the 


Washington St. H Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For ctreulars, 
Hyp, Prinetpal. 


NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. ogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoypEnN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Fer For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 


pal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 


J. O. GREENOUVGE, Principal 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ A 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, a 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Square, New York. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’'SS. 
Form and particulars for stamp. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
608 Broadway, . . . ALBANY, N. Y. 


| O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, ad 


, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Batrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. ‘ 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


METHUEN, MAss., Alig. 3, 1888. 

The town of Methuen is indebted to the N. E. 
Bureau of Education for excellent teachers who have 
filled important and difficult positions in the higher 
grammar grades for several years past. 

In no instance has Mr. Hiram Orcutt, the manager, 
made a mistake in his estimate of the literary qualifi- 
eations and ability of the teachers he has recom- 
mended successfully to instruct and govern the 


hool. 
His long experience as a teacher admirably fits him 


the work of the Bureau. He is enthusiastic, 
OS taking, and careful, and as a result he selects 


M. 
rman School Board. 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. RUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superta- 
—, Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E, 
UREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


po YoU 
rm 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 
DO YOU WANT 


itio specialist in Music, or 
AR? IN THE BUREAU. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


TEACHERS often become anxious if August finds them unengaged. rience has taught us that more - 
tions are filled the last two weeks of August than in any other fortnight of the year. In fact we 
are so sure to have calls, sudden and imperative, that we have learned to keep k some of the teachers we are 
surest of in order to fill these places In years past we have frequently supplied remarkably good teachers just as 
school was opening, and we SUPPLIE year. Not all places are filled yet, by any means. Last May we were 
shall doubtless do so this asked to supply a Teacher of Music at Saratoga Springs, $1 . The 
right man didn’t register till July 27,—David M. Kelsey, late of Concord, N. H. We telegraphed the board to see if 
the piace was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come on. So at the last moment he was elected, within a 
week from the time he registered. Wethink we know AT THE LAST with us, not so much to fill the place as 
a good fit when we see it, and it is a matter of pride to fill it with just the right man. This 
has been a great season with us, and when the pressure of work lets up enough to give us time we shall present 
some remarkable figures. At this very moment we could place fifty teachers if we were assured they were just the 
right ones for vacancies that are open to our candidates. Butif we can’t find the right teachers we shall 
not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course we can fill fairly well as they come to us, but every 
ear more and more difficult combinations of qualifications are called for. Try us, so that we are oqliged to reply 
Y US * If you really must have a// those things, I cannot at present supply you.” But we keep on the watch, 
and once in a while just that teacher happens to roneter 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


V AC ANCIES Many of the most desirable school positions become 
. * vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


.f BP. O. Bex 1969, New Vork Ci and 
Branches : { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENCY, 


8 lies Schools 8 lies T hers Send stamp for 
Teachers. th Positions, Manual and Blanks, 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


WANTED — TEACHERS. The Only Correct Plan. 


We Recommend Teachers Directly to Employers. 
We deal only with Absolute Vacancies, and not with Rumors. 
We do all the Corresponding with Employers. 


Our system differs from that of all other Agencies. Teachers who have been accustomed to doing a 
large amount of useless Correspondence through or jgoneses, will appreciate other simplicity of our sys- 
tem, which relieves them of the correspondence, and deals directly with the ition vacan We thus 
not only save time, but also become responsible for the candidate recommended, We area guarantee to 
the employer, that the candidate is in all respects qualified to fill the position. No other Agency has ever 
attempted to do its work by this method. mployers vag my our Agency as paves the only correct 
method of working and especially welcome it, as it shields them from the inundation of applications from 
all sorts of unsuitable candidates. We never direct candidates to apply to them, but mak ethe application 
ourselves in behalf of the candidate. During the next two months we shall have places for teachers in all 
departments. Any teacher wines a ase should copy the contract given below, signing his name to 
it in full, and returning it to us, with full particulars in regard to his Age. Experience, Qualification, Kind, 
of Position and Salary wanted, and sent with registration fee, which is One Dollar. This will save time in 
correspondence, and we can immediately recommend you to some position on our books, without tts being 
necessary to fill out forms which would consume several days time, before we could get to work for you. 
Two full sets of testimonials should be sent us. Address 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE, 
MRS. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EACHERS’ 


CONTRACT. 
[Please copy, sign, and return, with your application, and registration fee of One Dollar.] 
Upon accepting any position in a school to which I have been recommended by Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 
I agree to pay five per cent. of my first year’s salnry; half of the amount at the end of the first month, 
and the balance at the end of the second month, 
(Sign.] 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
ta Circulars upon application. | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
(Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
@™ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


7% i ery State of the Union. Wants 200 more skilled appli- 
pon Part of commission paid those poguainiing us of vacancy. 
H Prin. FRED LUCCA SQUIERS, astern Manager, 

: Send two stamps for circulars, ete. SHELTER ISLAND, L. L., N. Y. 


4 THE BEST AGENCY 
ON EARTH.” 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territorics. 


We need several hundred first class Teachers. Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


WANTED. More vacancies| EMPLOVERS are served without charge. 
ana batted ever tore; lange variety | Registration witout fee, te and 
many very desirable ones ; salaries, he, 

4 i ived wholly from com-| tion to represent those not suitable, an ves 


in providing teachers with positions. Form for stamp. Teachers to mee tot 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


herv’ introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
Both Sexes.) rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, Only qualified teae are recom- 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, MU-| mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and | No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Churches. ‘Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy-| Register at once. paddress with stam hen 
E 188 RRO 
Nov. 21, 1887. Mt, STERLING, Ky, 


929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, 


New York, Boston, 


Atlanta, San F'rancisco. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. “ Daily and Monthly Record,” is a 
tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names written but once a term, 


press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 


No, 2. **Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a permanent record of the monthly av 
of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and relative standing of the members of a class, in 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. Price, 73 cents. 


No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 
Price, 82.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred, 


No. 4. * Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 
ayear. Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ** Weekly Term Card,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, 
#:2.00 per hundred; with euvelopés, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


car4is used for a year. 


ket daily class-book for recording at- 
Price, 60 cents. Smaller 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of White's Classical Literature, etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
ueademies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. . Copies sent 
post free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S Luresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SOHOENHOE, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH : Fivst book, new edit, 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
ts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 ets.; old edit., 60 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BeRLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample p es dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, W. adison 
Square New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SO , NEW YORK. ‘ 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12ui0, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessous in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHILD’S SONC BOOK. Good Things Musical 
By Mrs. M. BH. How iston, Oakland School, Chicago. THAT ARE COMING iN THE FALL. 


tiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. “for the use of children in primary, Whatever they are, the music to perform them, to 
schools and at home. understand them, to enjoy them, will be found in the 
Price t-paid, single copies, 30 cents. immense establishments of OLIVER DITSON & 

or examination, 25 cents. O., who have on hand 
8, GOSPEL SONGS, SACRED SONGS 
NCS FOR THE SCHOOL CONCERT SONGS, 
of Bridgeport. SCHOOL SONGS, SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, COMIC 
For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. | SONGS, COLLEGE SONGS, JUBILEE SONGS, POPU. 
SINCER LAR SONGS, CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC, 
TONIC-SOL-FA MUSIC, CATHOLIC MUSIC, ANTHEMS 

Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. | AND CHORUSES, PART-SONGS AND GLEES, OPERA, 
a ORATORIO, AND CANTATA MUSIC, COLLECTIONS OF 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. MUSIC FOR PIANO, ORGAN, AND ALL OTHER IN. 
ag. {SPRUMENTS, AND IN FACT EVERY KIND OF MUSIC 

An introductory system of instruction with an aa- THAT IS MADE. 

liection. Price, 60 cents. 

Te All this is in the shape of Sheet Music (3,000,000 


BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. ieces), Uctavo Music (3,000 kinds), or of music col- 
By U. C. BuRNAP and W. J WETMORE. fected in well-bound books (4,000 Kinds). Send for 
Lists, Catalogues, Descriptions, and Advice. Any 


f music for singing classes and clubs 
chools. Price, 90 | book mailed for retail price. 
cents. Returnvable copies for examination at prices SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE: 
PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, YOUNG 


quoted. Address the Publishers. 
A. ® BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, SONG CLASSICS, Soprano, SONG 


33-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ey W YORK. | CLASSICS, Alto and Bass, CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 


Each, $1.00. Very select and good music. 

Send the price of any book and receive it by return 
mail. The convenience of this arrangement is ap- 
preciated by thousands of customers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CAMPAIGN MUSIC 


111 avd 113 William St., NE 
5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
illustration, and Questions for Prof 
T. D. SUPLEE. ‘Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
“ text-book. 1e editor has long ¢ or i 1 
chia, tn Common with other teachers; hence the ROH Clubs. Price, 10 cents each, 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over PRO IBITION CAMPAIGN SONGSTER 
all other editions are self-evident. lzmo, cloth, 400/ Containing stirring words and music, and a form 
pages. Net price, $1.00. of Constitution for ‘Et Mi lubs. Price, 10cents 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. In great variety, fer the 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. paign of 1888. Send for complete lists. 


HARRISON and MORTON SONGSTER*,* 
“CLEVELAND and THURMAN SONGSTER. * 


@ above contain suitable Songs for the respec- 
tive parties, together with Biographical Sketches 
of the candidates and a form of Jonstitution for 


? or first-class goods ce lists free. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.) JOHN GHURCH CO.,Cincinnatl,0. 
DBAWING pecs, _. And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
4 


DRAWING Mo and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, A New Book! 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF {sé The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
PRANC’S DRAWI NC MODE Ls of ethics for society and schools.” 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
the teaching of ona Sent by mail for $1.50. 
and Grammar 100I8. 1ey consist of both > 8 
and Tablets, arranged in a caretully graded series Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [IL 
rices. The ve been adopted by the leading cities 
ot the country, and are absolutely indispensable to ANNOUNCEMENT. 
the correct seneens of Form and Drawing in every _— 
A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


stage, and especial re at the outset. ; 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


catalogue and particulars, address 
With Full Explanatory Notes. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OCO., 
Obicage Agency, 7 Park 8St., Boston, Mass. 
79 
We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


ITH OR WITHOUT PATENT INDEX. 
Features unequaled for concise information include 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more II- 


lustrations than any other American Diction- Fictitious ersons and Places 
. 


ary. “Invaluable in Schools and Families.” 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court, It 
is recommended by State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. Illustrated Pamphiet free. 


giving brief 


locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, and the 


A Biographical Dictionary a 


cts concerning nearly 10,000 
Persons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


Vocabulary of the names of Noted 


ABASH AVENUE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 


This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
. with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
| other works 


xm | Sesume and Lilies is a favorite reading book, 
BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. | especiatlp for girls, both on account of the ease and 


grace of its style ana on account of its suggestiveness 
noe influence. 
T ss > 75 cts. | 1e notes are the result of practical experience in 
jkmo, 160 pp. Price, 75 cts j the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
aad ™_ obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. / the serious study of literature. 
The iliustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 


W. B. CLARKE AND COMPANY, | Ruskin.” 12mo, cloth. 


340 Washington St., Boston. JORN WILEY & BONS, 


The Index is intended to supply to those 
who are careful enough readers to make notes of 
what they may wish to use again, a book especially 
adapted to that purpose bya system of paging by 
letters, each page having a margin for the inser- 
tion of the words most expressive of the subject of 
the note. In the hands of an industrious reader, it 
forms, in the course of years, a perfect index of his 
reading, as valuable as he may choose to make it 
complete. 
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280 pages. Quarto, Half Leather. $2.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


te which it is in- 
han any other which I am 
—Mark Hopkins. = 

“An indispensable part of every literary man’s 
equipment.”—Chicago’ Interior, 

“It is unquestionably the best book of the kind 
issued,”—Albany Evening Journal. 

* Perhaps one of the best possible means of arrang- 
ing the results of one’s rea ing, 80 as to make them 
afterward readily aecessible.”—N. W. Chr. Advocate. 


EX RERUM. 


BT J.H. VINCENT, 
LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 

§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 

subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
hh d recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not.” “ Spicy, sug- 
estive, and eminently wise.”—Saptist Quarterly. Taste- 
ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
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Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Beparating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Seometey and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Soogsaphien, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
ers P 


Holmes’ R Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Send for the N. E. Publishing Co.’s Price List. 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION, | 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, ‘A.M. 
— ENLARGED, — 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
of Elocution. 


* Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections. 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 

PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, . . $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1,00 
Introduction price, 75 
Exchange price, . . 60 
These are the prices direct, and not through the 


Booksellers. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Oorres- 


pondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
1124 Arch Philadelphia. 


Ready August 25, 


“Eclectic Pbysical Geography 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 
TREATS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 


i2mo, 283 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. , , Exchange Price, 60 cts. 
SEND $100 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York. Boston, St. Paul. 


Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


C. F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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